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ZITBRATURE. 


Verse is abundant, but poetry exceedingly scarce, in the magazines and peri- 
odicals from which we are wont to cull our weekly extracts. i the absence of 
anything grave and good, we fall back upon one of Punch’s comic effusions, 
which is smart enough in its way, although the occasion which gave rise to it is of 


old date.—Ed. Alb. 
MR. MALONY’S ACCOUNT OF THE BALL 
GIVEN TO THE NEPAULESE AMBASSADOR BY THE PENINSULAR AND 
ORIENTAL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 





© will ye choose to hear the news, 
Bedad I cannot pass it o'er ; 
I'll tell you all about the Ball 
To the Naypaulase Ambassador. 
Begor! this fete all balls does bate 
At whichI worn a pump, and I 
Must here relate the splenthor great 
Of the Oriental Company. 


These men of sinse, despoised expinse, 
To féte these black Achilleses. 

** We'll show the blacks,” says they, ‘‘ Almack’s, 
** And take the rooms at Willis’s.” 

With flags and shawls, for these Nepauls, 
They hung the rooms of Willis up, 

And decked the walls, and stairs, and halls, 
With roses and with lilies up. 


And Jullien’s band, it tuck its stand, 
So sweetly in the middle there, 
And soft bassoons played heavenly chunes, 
And violins did fiddle there. 
And when the Coort was tired of spoort, 
I'd lave you, boys, to think there was, 
A nate buffet before them set, 
Where lashins of good dhrink there was ! 


At 10 before the ball-room door, 
His mighty Excelléncy was, 
He smoiled and bowed to all the crowd, 
So gorgeous and immense he was. wv” 
His dusky shuit, sublime and mute, 
“Into the door-way followed him ; 
And © the noise of the blackguard boys, 
As they hurrood and hollowed him ! 


The noble Chair, stud at the stair, 
And bade the dthrums to thump; and he 
Did thus evince, to that Black Prince, 
The welcome of his Company. 
© fair the girls, and rich the curls, 
And bright the oys, you saw there, was ; 
And, fixed each oye, ye there could spoi, 
On Gineral Jung Bahawther, was! 


This Gineral great, then tuck his sate, 
With all the other ginerals 
(Bedad his troat, his belt, his coat, 
All bleezed with precious minerals) ; 
And as he there, with princely air, 
Recloinin on his cushion was, 
All round about his Royal chair, 
The squeezin and the pushin was. 


© Pat, such girls, such Jukes, and Earls, 
Such fashion and nobilitee ! 

Just think of Tim, and fancy him, 
Amidst the hoigh gentility ! 

There was Lord De L’Huys, and the Portygeese 
Minister and his lady there, 

And I reckonised, with much surprise, 
Our messmate, Bob O'Grady, there ; 


There was Baroness Brunow, that looked like Juno, 
And Baroness Rebausen there, 

And Countess Roullier, that looked peculiar 
Well, in her robes of gauze in there. 

There was Lord Crowhurst (I knew him first, 
When only Mr. Pips he was), 

And Mick O’Toole, the great big fool, 
That after supper tipsy was. 


There was Lord Fingall, and his ladies all, 
And Lord Killeen and Dufferin, 
And Paddy Fife, and his fat wife ; 
I wondther how he could stuff her in. 
There was Lord Belfast, that by me past, 
That seemed to ask how should / go there ? 
And the Widow Macrae, and Lord A. Hay, 
And the Marchioness of Sligo there. 


Yes, Jukes and Earls, and diamonds and pearls, 
And pretty girls, was spoorting there ; 
And some besides (the rogues!) I spied, 
Behind the windies, coorting there. 
O, there’s one I know, bedad would show 
As beautiful as any there, 
And I'd like to hear the pipers blow, 
And shake a fut with Fanny there ! 





THE AMOURS OF DEAN SWIFT. 


The followiug clever article has been drawn out by the recent publication of 
44 ” 
Pee + isa a romance, translated from A French Xs Lady Duff 

Greater men than Dean Swift may have lived. A more remarkable 
a never left his impress upon the age immortalized by his genius. 

0 say that English history supplies no narrative more singular and 
original than the career of Jonathan Swift is to assert little. We 
doubt whether the histories of the world can furnish, for example and 
instruction, for wonder and pity, for admiration and scorn, for appro- 
val and condemnation, a specimen of humanity at once so illustri- 
ous and so small. Before the eyes of his contemporaries Swift stood a 





Bring enigma. To posterity he must continue forever a distressin 
puzzle. One hypothesis—and one alone—gathered from a close an 
candid perusal of all that has been transmitted to us upon this inter- 
esting subject, helps us to account for a whole life of any 6 but not 
to clear up the mystery in which it is shrouded. From the beginning 
to the end of his days Jonathan Swift was more or less MAD. 

Intellectually and morally, physically and religiously, Dean Swift 
was a mass of contradictions. His career yields ample materials both 
for the biographer who would pronounce a panegyric over his tomb 
and for the censor whose business it is to improve one generation at 
the expense of another. Look at Swift with the light of intelligence 
shining on his brow, and you note qualities that might become an 
angel. Survey him under the dark cloud, and every feature is distorted 
into that of afiend. If we tell the reader what he was,in the same 
breath we shall communicate all that he was not. His virtues fwere 
exaggerated into vices, and his vices were not without the savour of 
virtue. The originality of his writings is of a piece with the singularity 
of his character. He copied no man who preceded him. He has not 
been successfully imitated by any who have followed him. The compo- 
sitions of Swift reveal the brilliancy of sharpened wit, yet it is recorded 
of the man that he was never known to laugh. His friendships were 
strong and his antipathies vehement and unrelenting, yet he illustra- 
ted friendship by roundly abusing his familiars and expressed hatred 
by bantering his foes. He was economical and saving to a fault, yet 
he made sacrifices to the indigent and poor sternly denied to himself. 
He could begrudge the food and wine consumed by a guest, yet through- 
out his life refuse to derive the smallest pecuniary advantage from his 
published works, and at his death bequeath the whole of his fortune to 
a charitable institu‘ion. From his youth Swift was a sufferer in body, 
_ his frame was vigorous, capable of great endurance, and maintained 
ts power and vitality from the time ef Charles IT. until far on in the 
reign of the second George. Noman hated Ireland more than Swift, 
yet he was Ireland’s first and greatest patriot, bravely neqrewen'y J up for 
the rights of that kingdom when his chivalry might have cost him his 
head. He was eager for reward, yet he refused payment with disdain. 
Impatient of advancement, he preferred to the highest honours the 
State could confer the obscurity and ignominy of the political associ- 
ates with whom he had affectionately laboured until they fell disgraced. 
None knew better than he the stinging force of a successful lampoon, 
yet such missiles were hurled by hundreds at his head without in any 
way disturbing his bodily tranquillity. Sincerely religious, scrupulously 
attentive to the duties of his holy office, vigorously defending the posi- 
tion and privileges of his order, he positively played into the hands of 
infidelity by the steps he took, both in his conduct and writings, to ex- 
pose the cant and hypocrisy which he detested as heartily as he admired 
and practised unaffected piety. To say that Swift lacked tenderness 
would be to forget many sore yr of his unaccountable history that 
overflow with gentleness of spirit and mild humanity; but to deny that 
he exhibited inexcusable brutality where the softness of his nature 
ought to have been chiefly evoked—where the want of tenderness, in- 
deed, left him a naked and irreclaimable savage—is equally impossible. | 
If we decline to pursue the contradictory series further, it is in pity to 
the reader, not for want of materials at command. There is, in truth, 
no end to such materials. 

Swift was born in the year 1667. His father, who was steward to 
the Society of the King’s Inn, Dublin, died before his birth and left his 
widdow penniless. The child, named Jonathan after his father, was 
brought up on charity. The obligation due to an uncle was one that 
Swift would never forget, or remember without inexcusable indignation. 
Because he had not been left to starve by his relatives, or because his 
uncle would not do more than he could, Swift conceived an eternal dis- 
like to all who bore his name and a haughty contempt for all who par- 
took of hisnature. He struggled into active life and presented himself 
to his fellow men in the temper of a foe. At the age of 14 he was ad- 
mitted into Trinity College, Dublin, and four years afterwards as a 
special grace—for his acquisitions apparently failed to earn the dis- 
tinction—the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon him. In 
1688, the year in which the war broke out in Ireland, Swift, in his 
twenty-first year, and without a sixpence in his pocket, left college. 
Fortunately for him, the wife of Sir William Temple was related to his 
mother, and upon her application to that statesman the friendless youth 
was provided with a home. He took up his abode with Sir William in 
England, and for the space of two years laboured hard at his own im- 

rovement and at the amusement of his patron. How far Swift succeeded 
in winning the good opinion of Sir William may be learnt from the fact 
that when King William honoured Moor-park with his presence he was 
permitted to take part in the interviews, and that when Sir William 
was unable to visit the King his protégé was commissioned to wait upon 
His Majesty, and to speak on the patron’s authority and behalf. The 
lad’s future promised better things than his beginning. He resolved 
to go into the church, since preferment stared him in the face. In 1692 
he proceeded to Oxford, where he obtained his Master’s degree, and in 
1694, quarelling with Sir William Temple, who coldly offered him a 
situation worth 100/. a year, he quitted his patron in disgust and went 
at once to Ireland to take holy orders. He was ordained, and almost 
immediately afterwards received the living of Kilroot in the diocese of 
Connor, the value of the living being about equal to that of the appoint- 
ment offered by Sir William Temple. 

Swift, miserable in his exile, sighed for the advantages he had aban- 
doned. Sir William Temple, lonely without hisclever and keen-witted 
companion, pined for hisreturn. The prebend of Kilroot was speedily 
resigned in favour of a poor curate for whom Swift had taken great 
pains to procure the presentation; and with 80/. in his purse the inde- 
pendent clergyman proceeded once more to Moor-park. Sir William 
welcomed him with open arms. They resided together until 1699, 
when the great statesman died, leaving to Swift, in testimony of his re- 
gard, the sum of 1007. and his literary remains. The remains were 

uly published and humbly dedicated to the King. They might have 
been inscribed to his Majesty’s cook for any advantage that accrued to 
the editor. Swift was a Whig, but his politics suffered severely by the 
neglect of his Majesty, who derived no particular advantage from Sir 
William Temple’s ‘‘ remains.” 

Weary with long and vain attendance upon Court, Swift finaily ac- 
cepted at the Fea & of Lord Berkeley, one of the Lords Justices of Ire- 
land, the rectory of Agher and the vicarages of Laracor and Rathbeg- 
gan. In the year 1700 he took possession of the living at Laracor, and 
his mode of entering upon his duty was thoroughly characteristic of 
the man. He walked down to Laracor, entered the curate’s house, and 
announced himself ‘as his master.” In his usual style he affected 
brutality, and having sufficiently alarmed his victims, gradually sooth- 
ed and consoled them by evidences of undoubted friendliness and good- 
will. ‘* This,” says Sir Walter Scott, “* was the ruling trait of Swift's 
character to others; his praise assumed the appearance and language 
of complaint; his benefits were often prefaced by a prologue of a threat- 
eving nature, ‘The ruling trait’’ of Swift's character was morbidec- 
centricity. Much less eccentricity has saved many ® murderer in our 
days from the gallows. We approach a period of Swift's history when 


we must accept this conclusion or revolt from the cold-blooded doings 
of a monster. 

During Swift’s second residence with Sir William Temple he had be- 
come acquainted with an inmate of Moor-park very different to the 
er poe man whose intellectual pleasures he so largely minister- 
ed. A young and lovely girl—half ward, half dependent in the es- 
beserar ry the attention and commanded the unti ser- 
vices of the newly-made minister. Esther Johnson had need of edu- 
cation, and Swift became her tutor. He entered upon his task with 
avidity, condescended to the bumblest instruction, and inspired his pu- 
pil with unbounded gratitude and regard. Swift was not more insen- 
sible to the simplicity and beauty of the lady than she was to the kind 
offices of her master; but Swift would not have been Swift had he, like 
other men, returned everyday love with ordinary affection © Swift had 
felt tender impressions in his own fashion before. Once in Lei¢ester- 
shire he was accused by a friend of having formed an imprudent at- 
tachment, on whieh occasion he returned for answer, that “his cold 
temper and unconfined humour” would prevent all serious conse-’ 
quences, even if it were not true that the conduct which his friend had 
mistaken for galiantry had been merely the evidence “of an active 
and restless t r, incapable of euduring idleness, and catching at 
such opportunities of amusement as most readily occu oy n 
another occ , ind within four years of the Leicestershire pestiine, 
Swift made an lute offer of his hand to one Miss Waryng, vowing 
in his declara’ istle that he would forego every re sea of inter- 
est for the sake of his “Varina,” and that “the lady’s love was far 
more fatal tham her cruelty.” After much and long consideration 
Varina consented to the suit. That was enough for Swift. Hemet 
the capitulation by charging his Varina with want of affection by stip- 
ulating for unheard-of sacrifices, and concluding with an expression of 
his willingness to wed, “‘ though she had neither fortune nor : 
provided every article of his letter was un ngly agreed to. e 
may wel! tremble for Esther Johnson, with her young heart given into 
such wild kee 5 

As soon as Swift was established at Laracor it was arranged that 
Esther, who possessed a small property in Ireland, should take up her 
abode near to her old preceptor. She came, and scandal was silenced 
by a stipulation insisted upon by Swift, that his lovely charge should 
have a matron for a constant Mg ory and never see him except in 
the presence of @ third party. ther was in her seventeenth year. 
The vicar of La was on his road to forty. What wonder that even 
r should receive an offer of and that the 
t inconsistent from first to last, should deny another 
the happiness resolved never to enjoy 
lover whom 


the ite of that ih, 
to ‘J 
bin Sea: was already linked for foot or mh to that of her aie bang 
an 1end. 







latter, wayw: 








Obscurity and idleness were not for Swift. Love, that gradually 
consumed the unoceupied girl, was not even this man’s recreation. Im- 
patient of banishment, he went to London and mixed with the wits of 
the age. Addison, Steele, and Arbuthnot, became his friends, and he 
quickly proved himself worthy of their intimacy by the publication in 
1704, of his Tale of a Tub. The success of the work, given to the 
world anonymously, was decisive. Its singular merit obtained for its 
author everlasting renown, and effectually prevented his rising to the 
highest dignity in the very church which his book laboured to exalt. 
None but an inspired madman would have attempted to do honour to 
religion in a spirit which none but the infidel could heartily approve. 

Politicians are not squeamish. The Whigs could see no fault in rail- 
lery and wit that might serve temporal interests withgreater advantage 
than they had advanced interests ecelesiastical ; and the friends of the 
Revolution welcomed so rare an adherent to their principles. With an 
affected ardour that subsequent events proved to be as ture as 
it was hollow, Swift’s pen was put in harness for his allies, and worked 
eaten enough till 1709, when, having assisted Steele in the - 
lishment of the Tatler, the vicar of Laracor retarned to Ireland to 
the duties of a rural pastor. Not toremain,however! A change sud- 
denly came over the spirit of the nation. Sacheyerell was about to 
down by a single sermon all the popularity that Marlborough his 
friends had built up by their glorious campaigns. Swift had waited in 
vain for promotion from the Whigs, and his suspicions were ro 
when the Lord- Lieutenant unexpectedly began to caress him. Escap- 
ing the damage which the marked attentions of the old Government 
might do him with the new, Swift started for England in 1710, in order 
to survey the turning of the political wheel with his own eyes, and to 
try his fortune in the game. The progress of events was rapid. Swift 
reached London on the 9th of September ; on the Ist of October he had 
already written a lampoon upon an ancient associate; and on the 4th 
he was presented to Harley, the new Minister. 

The career of Swift from this moment, and so long as the Govern- 
ment of Harley lasted, was magnificent and mighty. Had he not been 
crotchety from his very boyhood, his head would have been turned 
now. Swift reigned; Swift was the Government; Swift was Queen, 
Lords, and Commons. There was tremendous work to do, and Swift 
did it all. The Tories had thrown out the Whigs, and had brought in 
a Government in their place quite as Whiggish todo Tory work. To 
moderate the wishes of the people, if not to blind their eyes, was the 
preliminary and essential work of the Ministry. They could not per- 
form it themselves. Swift undertook and accomplished it. He had 
intellect and courage enough for that, and more. Moreover, he had 
vehement passions to gratify, and they might all partake of the glory 
of his success; he was proud, and his pride revelled in authority; he 
was ambitious, and his ambition could attain no higher pitch than it 
found at the right hand of the Prime Minister ; he was revengeful, and 
revenge could wish no sweeter gratification than the contortioas of the 
arent who had neglected genius and desert, when they looked to them 

or advancement and obtained nothing but cold neglect. Swift, single- 
handed, fought the Whigs, For seven months he conducted a periodi- 
cal paper in which he mercilessly assailed, as none but hi could 
attack, all who were odious to the Government and distasteful to him- 
self; not an individual was spared whose sufferings could add to the 
tranquillity and permanence of the Government. Resistance was in 
vain ; it was attempted, but invariably with one effect—the first wound 
grazed, the second killed, 

The public were in ecstacies. The laughers were all on the side of 
the satirist, and how vast a portion of the community these are, 
not be said. Bur it was not in the Examiner alone that Swift offered 
up his victims at the shrine of universal mirth. He could write verses 
for the rough heart of a nation to chuckle over and delightin. Per- 
sonalities to-day fly wide of the mark; then they went right home. 
The habits, the foibles, the moral and physical imperfections of hu- 
manity, were all fair game, provided the shaft were tipped with gall as 
well as venom. Short poems, longer pamphlets—whatever could my 
the Government and cover their foes with ridicule and scorn, 8 
poured upon the town with an industry and skill that set eulogy at de- 
fiance. And because they did defy praise Jonathan Swift never asked, 











and was ever too grand to accept it. 
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aimed much more. His disordered yet exquisite intellect 
Fs hoe no superiority. He asked no thanks for his laboar, he 
disdained pecuniary reward for his matchless and incalculable services 
—he did not care for fame, but he imperiously demanded to be treated 
by the test as an equal. Mr. Harley offered him money, and he 
uarrelled with the Minister for his bolddess. “If we let these great 
inisters pretend too much, there will be no governing them.” The 
same Minister desired to make Swift his chaplain. One mistake was 
as great as theother. “My Lord Oxford, by a second hand, P 
my being his chaplain, which I, by a second hand, refused. I will be 
no man’s chaplain alive.” The assumption of the man was more than 
regal. Ata later period of his life he drew up « list of his friends, 
ranking them respectively under the heads ‘‘ Ungrateful,” ‘‘ Grateful,” 
*« Indifferent,” and “ Doubtful.” Pope appears among the grateful, 
Queen Caroline among the ungrateful. The audacity of these distinc- 
tions is very edifying. What autocrat is here for whose mere counte- 
nance the whole world is to bow down and be “ grateful !” 

It is due to Swift's imperiousness, however, to state that, once ac- 
knowl as an equal, he was prepared to make every sacrifice that 
could be looked for in a friend. eg -- eye ~~ so foteee 
or disgrace he was equally prepared. Harley and Bolingbroke, quic 
to discern the Seanas. called heir invulnerable ally by his Christian 
name, but stdpped short of conferring upon him any benefit whatever. 
The ———- no difference to the haughty scribe, who contented 
himself with pulling down the barriers that had been impertinently 
set up to separate him from rank and worldly greatness. But, if 
Swift shrank from the treatment of a client, he performed no part so 
williegly as that of a patron. He took literature under his wing and 
compelled the Government to do it homage. He quarrelled with Steele 
when he deserted the Whigs, and pursued his former friend with un- 
flinching sarcasm and banter, but at his request Steele was maintained 
by the Government in an office of which he was about to be deprived. 
Congreve was a Whig, but Swift insisted that he should find honour at 
the hands of the Tories, and Harley honoured him accordingly. Swift 
introduced Gay to Lord Bolingbroke, and secured that nobleman’s 
weighty patronage for the poet. Rowe was recommended for office, 
Pope for aid. The well to-do, by Swift’s personal interest, found re- 
spect, the i nt money for the mitigation of their pains. At Court, 
at Swift's instigation, the Lord Treasurer made the first advances to 
men of letters, and by the act made tacit confession of the power which 
Swift so liberally exercised, for the advantage of everybody but him- 
self. But what worldly distinction, in truth, could add to the import- 
ance of a personage who made it a point for a Duke to pay him the first 
visit, and who, on one occasion, publicly sent the Prime Minister into 
the House of Commons to eall out the First Secretary of State, 
whom Swift wished to inform that he would not dine with him if he 
meant to dine late? 

A la direeted against the Queen’s favourite, upon whose red 
hair Swift had been facetious, prevented the satirist’s advancement in 
England. The‘see of Hereford fell vacant in 1712. Bolingbroke would 
now have paid’ the debt due from his Government to Swift, but the 
Duchess of et, upon her knees, implored the Queen to withhold 
her consent from the appointment, and Swift was pronounced by her 
Majesty as “‘ too violent in party” for promotion. The most important 
man in the bingtem prond imself in a moment the most feeble. The 
fountain of so much honour could not retain a drop of the precious wa- 
ters foritself. Swift, it is said, laid the foundations of fortune for up- 
wards of 40 families who rose to distinction by a word from his lips. 
What a satire upon power was the satirist’s own fate! He could not 
advance himself in Togland one inch. Promotion in Ireland began 
and ended with his appointment to the Deanery of St Patrick, of which 

» nie possession, much to his disgust and vexation, in the summer 

The summer, however, was not over before Swift was in England 
again. The wheels of government had come to a dead lock, and of 
course none but he could right them. The Ministry was at sixes and 
sevens. Its very existence depended upon the good understanding of 
the chiefs, Bolingbroke and Harley, and the wily ambition of the latter, 
jarring against the vehement desires of the former, had produced jeal- 
ousy, suspicion, and now threatened immediate disorganization. A 
thousand voices called the Dean to the scene of action, and he came full 
of the rtance of his mission. He plunged at once into the vexed 
sea of political controversy, and whilst straining every effort to court 
his friends, let no eeney slip of galling their foes. His pen was 


as ng and industrious asever It set the towninafever. It 
caused ard Steele to be expelled the House of Commohs, and it sent 
the whole body of Scotch Fearne headed by the Duke of Argyll, to the 
Queen, with the ayer that a proclamation might be issued for the 
discovery of their libeller. Swift was more successful in his assaults 
than in mediation. The Ministers were irreconcilable. Vexed at 
hart with disappointment, the Dean, after his manner, suddenly quitted 


London, and shut himself up in Berkshire. One attempt he made in 
his strict seclusion to uphold the Government and save the country, 
and the composition is a curiosity in his way. He published a propo- 
sition for the exclusion of all Dissenters from power of every kind, for 
disqualifying Whigs and Low Churchmen for every possible office, and 
for compelling the presumptive heir tothe throne to declare his abomi- 
nation of Whigs, and his perfect satisfaction with Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent advisers. Matters must have been near a crisis when this modest 
phlet was put forth ; and sothey were. The intrigues of Bolingbroke 
Toa Uinesh over those of his colleague, and Oxford was disgraced. 
The latter about to retire into obscurity addressed a letter to Swift, 
entreating him, if he were not tired of his former prosperous friend, 
«* to throw away so much time on one who loved him, as to attend upon 
his melancholy journey.” The same post brought him word that his 
own victory was won. Bolingbroke triumphant besought his Jonathan, 
as he loved his Queon, to stand by her Minister, and to aid him in his 
perilous adventure. The Duchess of Somerset, would be reconciled, 
the Queen would be gracious, the path of honour should lie broad, open, 
and uni ed before him. Bolingbroke and Harley were equally the 
friends of Swift. What could he do in his extremity? What woulda 
million men, taken at random from the multitude, have done, had they 
been so situated, so tempted? Not that upon which Swift, in his chiv- 
alrous magnanimity, at once decided. He abandoned the prepares to 
follow and console the unfortunate. ‘I meddle not with Lord Oxford's 
faults,” is his noble language, ‘as he was a Minister of State, but his 
personal kindness to me was excessive. He distinguished and chose 
me above all men when he was great.” Within a few days of Swift's 
self-denying decision, Queen Anne was a corpse, Bolingbroke and Oxford 
both flying for their lives, and Swift himself niding his unprotected 
head in Ireland amidst a people who at once feared and hated him. 
During Swift’s visit to Londonin 1710 he had regularly transmitted 
to Stella; by which name Esther Johnson is made known to posterity, 
an account of his daily doings with the new Government. The journal 
exhibits the view of the writer that his conduct invariably presents. It 
is full of tenderness and confidence, and not without coarseness that 
startles and shocks. It contains a detailed and minute account, not only 
of all that passed between Swift and the Government, but of his change- 
ful feelings as they arose from day to day, and of his physical infirmi- 
ties, that are commonly whispered into the ear of the physician. If 
Swift loved Stella in the ordinary acceptation of the term, he took small 
in his diary to elevate the sentiments with which she regarded 
er hero. The journal is not in harmony throughout. Towards the 
close it lacks the tenderness and warmth, the minuteness and confiden- 
tial utterance, that are so visible at the beginning. We are enabled 
to account for the difference. Swift had enlarged the circle of his fe- 
male acquaintance whilst fighting for his friends in London. He had 
become a constant visitor, ly, at the house of Mrs. Vanhomrigh, 
who had two daughters, the eldest of whom was about 20 years of age, 
and had the same Christian name as Stella. Esther Vanhomrigh had 
great taste for eres. and Swift, who seems to have delighted in such 
occupation, eondescend, for the time in his life, to become a young 
lady’s instructor. The great man’s tuition had always one effect upon 
his pupils. Before Miss Vanhomrigh had made much progress in Ler 
es she was over head and ears in love, and, to the astonishment 
of her master, she one day declared the passionate and undying 
character of her attachment. Swift met tae confession with a weapon 
far more potent when opposed to a political foe than when directed 
against the weak heart of a do’ woman. He had recourse to raillery, 
but, finding his banter of no avail, endeayoured to appease the unhap- 
py girl by ** an offer of devoted and everlasting friendship, founded on 
the of virtuous esteem.” He might with equal success have at- 
tempted to put out a co tion with a bucket of cold water. There 
was no help for the miserable man. He returned to his deanery at the 
death of Queen Anne with two love affairs upon his hands, but with the 
stern resolution of eens neither, and overcoming both. 
Before quitting England he wrote to Esther Vanhomrigh, or Vanessa, 
as he styles her in his correspondence, intimating his intention to for- 
get everything in England, apd to write to her as seldom as possible. 


So far the claims of Vanessa were dis of. Assoon as he reached 
his deanery he secured lodgings for Stella and her companion, and re- 
terated his determination to pursue his intercourse with the youn 
lady upon the prudent terms originally established. So far his min 
stagratelase Bimoslt upon bis plans before Vcaoasn presedled berecif in 

ore Vanessa presen e in 
Dablin, and made known to the Dean her resolution to take up her 
abode permanently in Ireland. Her mother was dead, so were her two 
brothers ; she and her sister were alone in the world, and they had a 
small property near Dublin, to which it suited them to retire. Swift, 
alarmed by the proceeding, remonstrated, threatened, denounced—all 
in vain. Vanessa met his reproaches with complaints of cruelty and 
neglect, and warned him of the consequences of leaving her without 
the solace of his friendship and presence. Perplexed and distressed, 
the Dean had no other resource than to leave events to their own de- 
velopement. He trasted that time would mitigate and show the hope- 
lessness of Vanessa’s passion, and in the meanwhile he sought, by oc- 
casional communication with her, to — any catastrophe that 
might result from actual despair. But his thoughts for Vanessa's safe- 
ty were inimical to Stella’s repose. She pined and 
under the alteration that had taken place in Swift's deportment to- 
wards her since his acquaintance with Vanessa. Swift, really anxious 
for the safety of his ward, requested a friend to ascertain the cause of 
her malady. It was not difficult to ascertain it. His indifference and 
public scandal, which spoke freely of their unaccountable connexion, 
were alone to blame for her sufferings. It was enough for Swift. He 
had passed the age at which he had resolved to marry, but he was rea- 
dy to wed Stella provided the marriage were kept secret and she was 
content to live apart. Poor Stella was more than content, but she 
over-estimated her strength. The marriage took place, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the husband withdrew himself in a fit of madness, 
which threw him into gloom and misery for days. What the motives 
may have been for the inexplicable stipulations of this wayward man it 
is impossible to ascertain. That they were the motives of a diseased, 
and at times utterly irresponsible, judgment, we think cannot be ques- 
tioned. Of love, as a tender passion, Swift had no conception. His 
writings prove it. The coarseness that pervades his compositions has 
nothing in common with the susceptibility that shrinks from disgusting 
and loathsome images in which Swift revelled. Inall his prose and po- 
etical addresses to his mistresses there is not one expression t> prove 
the weakness of his heart. He writes asa guardian—he writes as a 
friend—he writes as a father, but not a syllable escapes him that can 
be attributed to the pangs and delights of the lover. 

Married to Stella, Swift proved himself more eager than ever to give 
to his intercourse with Vanessa the character of mere friendship. He 
went so far as to endeavour to engage her affections for another man, 
but his attempts were rejected with indignation and scorn. In the 
August of the year 1717 Vanessa retired from Dublin to her house and 
property near Cellbridge. Swift exhorted her to leave Lreland alto- 
gether, but she was not to be persuaded. In 1720 it would appear that 
the Dean frequently visited the recluse in her retirement, and upon 
such occasions Vanessa woul plant a laurel or two in honour of her 
guest, who passed his time with the lady reading and writing verses in 
a rural bower built in a sequestered part of her garden. Some of the 
verses composed by Vanessa have been preserved. They breathe the 
fond ardour of the suffering maid, and testify to the imperturbable 
coldness of the man, Of tke innocence of their intercourse there can- 
not bea doubt. In 1720 Vanessa lost her last remaining relative—her 
sister died in her arms. Thrown back upon herself by this bereave- 
ment, the intensity of her love for the Dean became insupportable. 
Jealous and suspicious, and eager to put anend to a terror that pos- 
sessed her, she resolved to address herself to Stella, and to ascertain 
from her own lips the exact nature of her relations with her so-called 
guardian. The momentous question was asked in a letter, to which 
Stella calmly replied by informing her interrogator that she was the 
Dean’s wife. Vanessa’s letter was forwarded by Stella to Swift him- 
self, and it roused him to fury. He rode off at once to Cellbridge, 
entered the apartment in which Vanessa was seated, and glared upon 
her like a tiger. The trembling creature asked her visitor to sit down. 
He answered the invitation by flinging a packet on the table, and ri- 
ding instantly away. The packet was opened; it contained nothin 
but Vanessa’s letter to Stella. Her doom was pronounced. The fon 
heart snapped. Ina few weeks the hopeless, desolate Vanessa was in 
her grave. 

Swift, agonized, rushed from the world. For two months subse- 
quently to the death of Vanessa his place of abode was unknown. But 
at the end of that period he returned to Dublin calmer for the conflict 
he had undergone. He devoted himself industriously again to affairs 
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of State. His pen had now a nobler office than to sustain unworthy 
men in unmerited power. We can but indicate the course of his la- 
bours. Ireland, the country not of his love, but of his birth and 
adoption, treated as a conquered province, owed her rescue from abso- 
lute thraldom to Swift’s great and unconquerable exertions on her be- 
half. He resisted the English Government with his single hand, and 
overcame them in the fight. His popularity in Ireland was unparal- 
leled even in that excited and generous-hearted land. Rewards were of- 
fered to betray him, but a million lives would have been sacrificed in his 
place before one would have profited by the patriot’s downfal. He 
was worshipped, and every hair of his head was precious and sacred to 
the people who adored him. 

In 1726 Swift revisited England, for the first time since the death of 
Queen Anne, and published, anonymously as usual, the famous satire 
of Gulliver’s Travels. Its immediate success heralded the universal 
fame that masterly and singular work has since achieved. Swift 
mingled once more with his literary friends, and lived almost entirely 
with Pope. Yet courted on all sides he was doomed again to bitter 
sorrow. News reached him that Stella was ill. Alarmed and full of 
self-reproaches, he hastened home to be received by the people of Ire- 
land in triumph, and to meet—and he was grateful for the sight—the 
eeen and welcoming looks of the woman for whose dissolution he 
had been prepared. In March, 1727, Stella being sufficiently recover- 
ed, the Dean ventured once more to England, but soon to be resummon- 
ed to the hapless couch of his exhausted and most miserable wife. Af- 
flicted in body and soul, Swift suddenly quitted Pope, with whom he 
was residing at Twickenham,and reaching his home,was doomed to find 
his Stella upon the verge of the grave. ‘ill the last moment he con- 
tinued at her bedside, evincing the tenderest consideration, and per- 
forming what consolatory tasks he might in the sick chamber. Shortly 
before her death part of a conversation between the melancholy pair 
was overhenrd. ‘‘ Well, my dear,” said the Dean, ‘ if you wish it, it 
shall be owned.” Stella’s reply was given in fewer words. ‘It is too 








gave # colour to his acts in all the relations of life. The storm was 
brewing from his childhood ; it burst forth terribly in his age, and a 
moment before all was wreck and devastation, the half-distracted man 
sat down and made a will, by which he left the whole of his worldly 
possessions for the foundation of a lunatic asylum. 





ANATOLE DE SALIS. 
Resumed from the Albion of the 12th ult. 


CHAPTER XVI. Naples, March 6, 1849. 

My Dzar Brooxe—lI fear [ shall hardly be able to reach town be- 
fore parliament meets after the Easter recess ; but I have now fairly 
turned my face homewards, and I shall make what speed I can. 

[have not written to you for some time, as I was anxious to give you 
the results ef my inquiries about English foreign policy in this part of 
the world in a more complete state. I can now do so; and I shall put 
you in possession of them seriatim, together with the circumstances 
attending the manner in which my information has been obtained. 

The fairest test of a system of policy is not its theoretical consist- 
ency, but its practical working ; and on this principle I shall endeay- 
our, in so far as my rambles afford me opportunities of understanding 
the subject, and enable me to form an Solalea, to try the late conduct 
of England towards the Greeks and the Italians. Indeed, I am so 
often called upon, like every other English traveller or resident 
abroad, to use my best endeavours to justify the measures of the for- 
eign and colonial policy of our government, as affecting the welfare of 
other nations, and the interests of England herself, that such discus- 
sions frequently give me the means of ascertaining the truth, even in 
the common intercourse of society. I shall therefore strain every 
nerve to elicit opinions and establish facts, which I shall consign to 
these letters as a testimony for you of public feeling ir foreign coun- 
tries, with regard to England; and if I write a book when I get home, 
I shall call it ‘*‘ Downing Street and the Mediterranean.” 

When we arrived at Malta, we found there an old two-decker, mount- 
ing only six guns, and bearing the flag of the second in command. Our 
fleet, as I was told triumphantly, was on the coast of Sicily, “ prevent- 
ing the cannibal Neapolitans from devouring the Sicilian patriots.”’ 
**Goodness gracious!” I exclaimed, ‘how awful.” I soon began to 
comprehend the grandeur of our position, however, and I rejoiced that 
here, at least, I should have the satisfaction of hearing my dear coun- 
try lauded. ‘ Here,” I reflected, with growing exultation, “‘ my na- 
tional vanity will not suffer as it has done elsewhere, for I shall not 
hear the alleged political blunders of England constantly arrayed 
against me ;” and I was not deceived in this my expectation. Enthu- 
siasm met me on all sides. I was told, when it was mentioned where 
the admiral was, and what he was doing, that we * hold the shield of 
philanthropy over the devoted victims of tyranny ;” ** that the thirty 
millions sterling, voted for the emancipation of the West Indian slaves, 
was nothing to this.” I wished for a few of our detractors to hear 
this. What could they have said against this vaunted magnanimity of 
England? Could they have denied that ‘‘ the modern Nero of Naples 
has found out that England will not stand by to see him butcher, in 
cold blood, the votaries of national independence?” But stop—let me 
see—how is this? There is something wrong here—I must have been 
mistaken, or my information about the English interference in Sicily 
must have been garbled and incorrect. The Sicilians are the subjects 
of the King of Naples—yes, to be sure they are—I am so stupid—I am 
so apt to take things up in a false light. In fact, I am always gettinz 
hold of the wrong end of the stick. That Maltese boatman that brought 
me on shore must have meant that the admiral was helping the King 
of the two Sicilies to put a stop to the foolish insurrection, and to re- 
store the beautiful island of Sicily to a state of peace and tranquillity, 
by defeating the audacious rebels. This is all quite right, and just as 
it should be. How absurd to think that England could ever act other- 
wise ! 

On proceeding up the Nicks Mangiare stairs, I saw an Albanian, or 
Greek chief, covered with gold lace and embroidery, and followed by a 
number of wild-looking soldiers, similarly though less magnificently 
dressed, with their white petticoats and red caps, which carried me 
back to Pindus and Parnassus. 

‘*Who are these?” I asked ofa porter, who was carrying my lug- 

age. 

888 The Greek patriots, sir,” he answered, in Italian, with perfect in- 
difference. 

‘© More patriots !” I exclaimed ; * even here I find them! When shall 
I lose sight of these restless unpleasantnesses ?” 

Ever eager to acquire new information, I stopped one of the smaller 
patriots—that is, one of the followers of the very fierce individual who 
was swaggering on in front, and swinging his arms with imposing gra- 
vity, as if he were earnestly engaged in the wholesome exercise called 
dumb-bells, and mustering my purest Athenian, which I had picked 
up in my three days’ residence at the capitol of Greece, I requested to 
be informed of the name of the person who had passed. ‘ Merenditi !” 
he replied with much emphasis; and he looked at me intently, as if 
he were surprised at my not having tumbled at the sound. 

“Oh! very well—Mr. Merenditi,” I said; ‘* pray tell Mr. Merenditi 
that [am Mr. Beaumont, of Clarence Villa, Holly Walk, Elmington, 
and that I shall have the pleasure of calling on him to-morrow. (ood 
morning to you!” 

The Greek gazed at me; but whether it was that he wished to look 
me down for having taken an unwarrantable liberty, or that he did not 
understand my pure Athenian, I did not stop to inquire, but hurried 
after my portmanteau. When reached the hotel, I rang for the waiter, 
and asked him if he knew where Mr. Merenditi lived? 

‘‘ The Greek patriot ?”’ he asked. 

«* The same,” I replied. 

‘*Oh, yes; does milord wish to see him?” he inquired, this being a 
French house. 

‘‘ You shall take me to his house to-morrow, as he expects me: and 
now you may bring me some hot water.” 

I heard him say to his mistress on the stair, when he left the room, 

** Mon Dieu! est-il possible? Monsieur est aussi patriote! Cepen- 
dant il n’en a pas l’air ;” and madame ejaculated, in a tone of profound 
disgust, 

** Il ne manquait plus que ga! 
a Vheure qu’il est!” 

And a few minutes afterwards I heard an order vociferated to the 
chambermaid to take hot water for the English patriot to shave with. 
Have [ come to this, after all my travels for the purpose of enlarging 
my mind? And amI really fallensolow? Here I figure for England, 


Méme les Anglais se font patriotes 


late.” ‘On the 28th of January,” writes one of the biographers of | as Raspail and Guerrazzi did for France and Italy! Mazzini says that, 
Swift, “‘ Mrs. Johnson closed her weary pilgrimage, and passed to that | after the Rome of the Cxsars and the Rome of the Popes. there was to 
land where they neither marry nor are given in marriage,” the second | be ‘* the Rome of the People ;” here am I representing ‘‘ The Elming- 


victim of one and the same hopeless and consuming passion. 

Swift stood alone in the world, and for his punishment was doomed 
to endure the crushing solitude for the space of seventeen years. The 
interval was gloomy indeed. From his youth the Dean had been sub- 
ject to painful fits of giddiness and deafness. From 1736 these fits be- 
came more frequent and severe. In 1740 he went raving mad, and 
frenzy ceased only to leave him a more pitiable idiot. During the space 
of three years the poor creature was unconscious of all that passed 
around him, and spoke but twice. Upon the 19th of October, 1745, 
God mercifully removed the terrible spectacle from the sight of man, 
and released the sufferer from his misery, degradation and shame. 

_ The volumes whose title is found below, and which have given occa- 
sion to these remarks, are a singular comment upon a singular history. 
It is the work of a Frenchman who has ventured to deduce a theory 
from the data we have submitted to the reader’s notice. With that 
theory we cannot agree: it may be reconcileable to the romance which 
M. de Wailly has invented, but it is altogether opposed to veritable 
records that cannot be impugned. M. de Wailly would have it that 
Swift’s marriage with Stella was a deliberate and rational sacrifice of 
love to principle, and that Swift compensated his sacrificed love by 
— his principle no human indulgences; that his love for 


anessa, in fact, was sincere and ardent, and that his duty to Stella | 
alone prevented a union with Vanessa. To prove his case M. de Wailly } 


widely departs from history, and makes his hypothesis of no value 
whatever, except to the novel reader. As a romance, written by a 
Frenchman, Stella and Vanessa is worthy of great commendation. It 
indicates a familiar knowledge of English manners and character, and 
never betrays,except here and there in the construction of the plot, the 
hand ofa foreigner. It is quite free from exaggeration, and inasmuch 
as it exhibits no glaring anachronism or absurd caricature, is a litera- 
ry curiosity. We accept it as such, though bound to reject its higher 
claims. The mystery of Swift's amours has yet to be cleared up. We 
explain his otherwise unaccountable behaviour by attributing his 
cruelty to prevailing insanity. The career of Swift was brilliant, but 





not less wild than dazzling. The sickly hue ofa distempered brain 











ton of the People.” Dear me, when shall I get out of these dangerous 
latitudes, where a respectable Englishman, travelling for his instruc- 
tion, is taken for a patriot ? 

When I was formerly at Malta, my name had been entered in the 
books of the Union Club, and asI was most anxious to see a newspaper 
after my voyage, I lost no time in repairing to it. This isan excellent 
club. It occupies one of the ancient palaces of the Knights of Malta, 
and it had apparently been inhabited by those of the French nation, 
for it is still called “‘ L’Auberge de Provenge.” The rooms are exceed - 
ingly handsome, and the whole thing is admirably conducted by the 
officers of the garrison and the civil servants of the colony, who are 
the members, travellers and naval officers being received as visitors. I 
seized a newspaper with avidity, and, as chance would have it, the first 
thing that caught my eye was the Queen’s speech. Holloa' what have 
we here? Then, it is true enough that our fleet nas protected the rebels 
in Sicily! The Queen says that the King of Naples is cruel and inhu- 
man! And what has she to do with that, even supposing he were? I 
should like to hear a foreign sovereign animadverting in his speech 
from the throne on the conduct of the Irish constabulary at Ballingary, 
in Tipperary. Besides this, is it true that the Neapolitan troops be- 
haved so barbarously at Messina? There is no authentic account of 
anything of the kind in circulation ot here; and if the cabinet has 
received reports to that effect, let them be produced ; but if documents 
existed which could fully bear them out, they would have been tabled, 
as ministers do not assume responsibility which can conveniently be 
fitted on other shoulders. Whether it be true or not that such attro- 
cities were committed, it appears to be too true that our admiral inter- 
fered, and the truth or falsehood of the former statement cannot affect 
this breach of international law, for nothing can justify an armed in- 
tervention without a declaration of war,—and between a king and his 
subjects, too! This fault has been committed by our admiral,—that is 
bad ; it is approved by the cabinet,—that is very bad; it is sanctioned 
by the Queen herself, who is made to use an improper and unwarranta- 
bie expression of censure on the conduct of an independent sovereign, 
with whom we are, or ought to be, on amicable terms,—that is very bad 
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indeed ; and she has besn led into stating what is not true,—oh! that 
is worst of all! The ministry produce no satisfactory despatch on the 
subject; ergo, none exists: why then, do they not throw the whole 
blame on the admiral? Ah! that is the question; and this is the an- 
swer, for no other explanation is possible. The cabinet must have ex- 

to the admiral their wish that all rebels be encouraged and 
protected, and that all kings should be browbeaten; and now they can- 
not avoid approving his conduct when he has done so. The admiral’s 
instructions must have been— 


** When the people attack their lawful sovereign, cheer them on. | ner. 


When governments attempt to put down insurrections, threaten to fire 

upon them, unless they immediately desist from any such i/liberal 
urpose.” 

ell! well! 

On the next day I proceeded to the house where the Greek patriots 
lived. I was ushered in, and one of the same ferocious-looking persons 
whom I had seen on the Nicks Mangiare stairs, but not Merenditi, re- 
ceived me. When the door of the room was opened, I felt half-inclined 
to ask if he were muzzled before I ventured to enter; but I nerved my 
courage with the thought that I had left Clarence Villa, Holly Waik, 
Elmington, with the intention of obtaining authentic information on the 
state of the public mind in the other countries of Europe, and that I 
must not shrink from any personal risks which might assail me in my 
self imposed mission. 

I put a bold face upon it, and walked up to the savage. I commenced 
an opening address in my best Romaic, taking particular care in select- 
ing my expressions, and endeavouring to assume a classic style. The 
Greek listened to me for some time with great patience, and at length 
he replied in excellent French and ‘ grasseyant,” like a Parisian, that 
he presumed I was the gentleman who had done him the honour of 
sending some message on the previous day by one of his people, but that 
the officer had not had the good fortune to comprehend a single word 
that I had said, and as he now was himself the victim of a similar mis- 
fortune, and of the same ‘‘ guignon,” he could only conclude that I must 
be the identical person. He added, that his ‘‘ inconcevable desepoir” 
was further aggravated by his conviction that he would probably even 
now fail in uuderstanding what I wanted of him, as he had not yet been 
able to make out even in what language I had done him the honour of 
addressing him. And this was the savage whom I expected to be asort 
of Turk-eater! Why, this was a Parisian ‘‘ petit-maitre” of the first 
water! I wonder if he could dance the polka. Who would have 
thought that the Greeks could have reached so high a stage of civili- 
zation? He was rather discouraging, however, with regard to my pro- 
ficiency in modern Greek, but he was so exquisitely polite that I forgot 
that I was travelling for my instruction, and that having been struck 
by his eppearqane in the street, I had called to ask him who he was. 
He smiled, and told me that he had known some Englishmen, that they 
were an odd people, but that he did not dislike them personally, al- 
though he was now an exile on their account. I begged him to explain 
the circumstances to me, which he agreed to do; and we sat down most 
amicably. I could not help congratulating myself on my happy want 
of bashfulness, and on my peculiar fitness for the enterprise that I had 
undertaken on quitting Clarence Villa, as it is not every one who could 
find out how the English could be the cause of a Greek patriot being an 
exile from his own country. 

‘** In Greece,” said my new acquaintance, with the manner of an ora- 
tor making a speech in a foreign chamber of deputies—*‘ in Greece your 
government has pursued the policy of personal hatred. It has insulted 
the king, abused the ministry, threatened the nation for the payment 
of the loan. The French influence became predominant, chiefly on 
account of the fear and resentment which you English inspired, and 
even after Coletti, the head of the French party, was dead, you con- 
tinued in the same position as before, powerless and detested.” 

‘* Pray come to particulars,” I interrupted ; and he replied with per- 
fect readiness. 

** With all my heart. If you have time and patience to listen to them 
all, I shall ee you as many details as you like.” 

I begged him to mention one strong instance in support of each of his 
assertions, and I said that I would then admit them in order as he 
stated them. 

“Very good,” he continued. ‘I said that the English have insult- 
ed King Otho—yes, and his queen too; listen: On the national festival, 
the court is in the habit of repairing to the tomb of Karaiskaki, who 
was one of the heads of our great revolution. It is on the field of bat- 
tle where he fell, near the Pirszeus, and a monument has been erected 
there to the memory of those who fought for the independence of 
Greece. Qn this anniversary the government meets their majesties 
there in state, and the whole townis collected around them. A funeral 
oration is pronounced in honour of the martyrs of liberty, and the king 
and queen receive every possible demonstration of respect and attach- 
ment. Well, on one of these occasions, not long ago, the only member 
of the corps diplomatique who did not pay King Otho the compliment 
of appearing on the ground, was the English minister.” 

‘* He might have been indisposed on that day,” said I, ‘‘ and some 
one of the English legation may have represented him.” 

‘*No,” replied the Greek: ‘they must all have had bad colds. 
There was a British squadron lying at the Pirzeus; not one officer, not 
even a common sailor was at the festival. Several French men-of-war 
were also at auchor there, and many of their officers were to be seenin 
the circle round the monument, while the crowd behind was full of 
French sailors. The French admiral had his largest line-of-battle- 
ship moored as near the spot as possible, for the purpose of firing a 
royal salute when the king and queen reached the ground; and all his 
ships, as well as an Austrian man-of-war, which happened to be in 
the harbour, were dressed in their colours. No salute was fired by 
the English, and not a flag was to be seen on their ships but their ordi- 
nary ensigns and union-jacks. There was something else to be seen, 
however, on their rigging, which was certainly a most delicate at- 
tention to a queen and to a lady—this was the dirty linen of the 
squadron.” 

“Oh, come,” I said, ‘‘ you give a forced interpretation to a very in- 
nocent circumstance; it was probably their washing-day.” 

“* Very likely,” he replied, ‘‘and the English would not join in an 
act of courtesy shown by two other nations to a crowned head because 
it was their washing-day, which they had not the power to alter—and 
I suppose it was your ambassador’s washing-day, too!” 

** Some mistake, you may depend upon it; but you said that our cabi- 
net had abused the Greek ministry,” added I, anxious to change the 
subject; ‘* misunderstandings, such as the one you have just mention- 
ed, cannot occur in official correspondence, for written communications 
are too plain to be misapprehended.” 

** Oh, yes, you are quite right ; they are far too plain to be misap- 
prehended. Youshall see. Last year, our foreign ministry had re- 
ceived reports of the consul at Prevesa having shown favour and pro- 
tection toGeneral Grivas, who was a rebel and an outlaw, and who was 

suspected of being engaged in the Turkish provinces organizing some 
scheme against the peace and tranquillity of Greece. He frankly com- 
municated the report to your government. Ifit was false, as it most 
7 was, your government might have denied it, and there would 

ave been an end of it, but your foreign secretary seized this opportu- 
nity for addressing a note to our ministry, as unusual, in the annals of 
diplomacy, from its manner as by its contents. He bluntly informed 
the Greek government, that anything which might disturb the tran- 
quillity of the country would be the necessary consequence of their in- 
efficiency; and he implied that the people would act perfectly justifi- 
ably if they took up arms againstsucha government This was couch- 

ed in terms so harsh and ungracious, and it was an act of such palpable 
encouragement to insurrection, that no cabinet can be borne out in 
treating another thus; unless, indeed, as happened in this instance, 
the power of the insulter and the weakness of the insulted secured im- 
are to the former ; but the glory acquired is only that of the great 
ully throwing his fists in the face of some small boy, who had begged 
him not to tread on his toes. Had the cabinet of a more powerful 
country received such a despatch, the only answer would have been 
the forwarding the passports of your ambassador, and the placing an 
immediate embargo on your ships; but we must grin and bear it.” 
vod | cannot understand this in the least,’ I said; ‘‘ you tell me that 
the English encouraged insurrection in Greece; if 1 am not mistaken, 
you were yourself an insurgent; how is it, then, that you complain of 
the conduct of England towards Greece ?” 
‘*] was an insurgent,” he answered; ‘General Griziotis also raised 
a revolt; General Grivas another; so did Colonel Pharmaco and Colo- 
nel Papa Costa, besides Lysandro and Peroti, who headed the insurrec- 
tions of Pyrgus and Calamata; we are all of us refugees, some here, 
some in Turkey, some in the Ionian Islands; ask them what they say 
of the English policy. We were all devoted to England, and we now 
say that Greece has not a greater enemy than your secretary of state 
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made fools of twice. That statesman has ruined the English party in 
Greece ; it can hardly be said to exist now; and the lish name is 
execrated by us, because we have smarted for our credulity. I krow 
several individuals, however, who are personally respected and esteem- 
ed; among whom, the English Minister at Athens occupies the first 
place, as he is not responsible for the instructions he receives from hs 
superior; and I hope you will allow me to add your name to the list of 
Englishmen for whom I feel the highest regard ;” and he concluded, 
after making this complimentary speech in the most insinuating man- 


I now begged him to tell me the circumstances which made him quit 
his country; and be proceeded to relate them to me in the following 
words : ‘* Some of the principal inhabitants of the town of Patras were 
connected with the English party, and they informed several of the 
officers of the regiment of light infantry in garrison there, that the citi- 
zens would join in a revolt against the government if they would com- 
mence it. After much consultation it was agreed on, and the day was 
fixed. But the authorities had got wind of it in the mean time, and an 
order was sent to arrest Merenditi, who was one of the captains. I 
happened to arrive at Patras at this time, and, hearing these circum- 
stances, I went to find him, as I was one of those who had been attached 
to the English influence. Merenditi immediately got a few of his men 
to follow him, and went to the house of his commanding officer, whc 
was not one of the conspirators. He made a prisoner of him, and, taking 
the regimental colours, he turned out the garrison. Thesoldiers followed 
him, as they had already been tampered with, and they took possession 
of the house of the acting governor, who had fled. They next seized the 
treasury and the national bank, and after a few days they succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the fort, which had been held for the go- 
vernment by a small detachment of troops of the line. They provision- 
ed it, and placed it in a state to stand a siege. In the meantime the 
authorities were taking no —- against them, and it was not known 
where the acting governor had gone to. The townspeople, however, 
did not join the insurgents as they had promised, and they commenced 
negotiations through the foreign consuls to induce the rebels to evacu- 
ate the place. The latter threatened to burn and pillage the town, in 
the hope of thus obtaining a large sum from the citizens, and also out 
of revenge for their having abandoned the cause. A sum was at length 
stipulated, and Merenditi with his people were about to embark on 
board H. M.S. Spitfire, which was at anchor in the roadstead, whea 
the acting governor entered the town at the head of several hundred 
armed peasants whom he had raised in the villages, and attacked 
them.” 

‘* This was indeed strange,” I remarked, interrupting him. ‘‘ The peo- 
ple were fighting for the government against the troops; this was 
reversing the usual order of insurrections, but it certainly furnishes a 
striking test of the state of matters inGreece. Pray goon.” 

‘* A sharp skirmish took place in the streets,” continued my inform- 
ant, *‘and Merenditi getting the worst of it, retreated towards the 
shore. The Spitfire’s boats were sent, and he commenced embarking 
under the fire of the governor’s party. Isaw all this; and, perceiving 
that something very serious would probably come of it,as here was the 
British flag fired at, when a man-of-war was openly taking off a party 
of rebels, whom the authorities were evidently defeating, I thought I 
would do well to get on board the Spitfire also. I was known to be of 
the English party, and I had been seen with Merenditi before this re- 
volt, so that it was wiser for me to get myself under the protection of 
the strongest side. The insurgents all embarked and were carried off 
in spite of the protest of the governor, who complained of a friendly 
power thus screening malefactors from the ends of justice, and of their 
having landed guns and marines, a party of whom were even left at Pa- 
tras when the Spitfire sailed.” 

**What! Do you mean to say,” I exclaimed, “‘ that we landed troops 
and cannon ?” 

** Yes,” he replied; “* but it was done on the plea of protecting the 
consulate and the Ionian bank, in which English capital was exposed.” 

«Oh, but I must differ from you here,” I remarked, “ although you 
are defending the conduct of my countrymen; but in the present times 
there have been frequent cases of British lives and property being en- 
dangered by insurrections, and I have never heard of an armed inter- 
vention on foreign territory without a declaration of war. There is 
something wrong here; our ministry have committed themselves if they 
have allowed this conduct towards Greece.” 

« But to proceed,” rejoined the Greek ‘* The governor also protest- 
ed against the Spitfire carrying off the money belonging to the treasury 
aud the Greek national bank, but he was not then aware that the 
t part of it had remained at Patras, as Merenditi had not had 
time to get it on board.” 

«+ And where was it left ?” I asked. 

** At the British consulate,” he answered. 

** Oh dear, oh dear, this is very sad; but what became of it ?” 

«© [It has been given to Merenditi,” said he, ‘‘by the English govern- 
ment, on the pretext that it had been paid by the citizens as a ransom 
to bribe the insurgents to leave the town.” 

** But I thought you told me that they were driven out by the acting 
governor.” I objected. 

‘«* So they were,” he answered; ‘* but they had agreed to go before 
they were forced to do so.” 

«*Oh, what a paltry quibble!’ [could not help exclaiming ; ‘ well, 
you at least have no reason to complain a the English.” 

* Yes Ihave. What good has all this done us? I am an exile, and 

though you receive me in your colony here, I would much rather that 
you had let me alone in my own country, and not have excited the 
Greeks to revolt, by sending notes to King Otho, in which it is said 
they have much reason to rise against him. Depend upon it, such policy 
can never prosper with any nation, however powerful it may be, be- 
cause it is not founded on good principles or on good feelings; and if 
your countrymen support an unprincipled and an unfeeling minister, 
they must expect to lose their credit with other nations.” 
I confess I could find nothing to say in answer to this; but then I 
never do succeed in defending the policy of my country. It must be my 
own fault, for I am sure it is not possible that we should always be in 
the wrong—that we should always be out—unless, indeed, it be be- 
cause the present ministry are always in. At all events, I left my 
Greek friend rather abashed, and I began to think that I would have 
had a better opinion of my country if I had never left Clarence Villa, 
Holly Walk, Elmington, for now that I had found out what sort of 
foreign policy we follow, I could not help accusing the nation of indiffer- 
ence to their own honour and interests by keeping their prssent foreign 
secretary in their cabinet. 


ADVENTURES OF A TRANSLATION. 


Honouring the perseverance and pluck of Von Arnim, and sincerely pitying her 
for her very heavy losses, we have yet to thank her for a hearty laugh, which we 
defy the reader of the following extracts to resist. —Ed. Alb. 


Most English people acquainted with modern German literature have 
have heard of Bettina Bretano, (Frau von Arnim,) a name familiarly 
known in Germany, through her publication of ‘* Goéthe’s Correspon- 
dence with a Child.” In 1835, in Berlin, this singular production of a 
most enthusiastic imagination issued from the press. The idolised Poet 
had been pleased to say, that every line of Bettina’s letters contained 
materials for a poem; he had read them daily; and, as everything 
that threw light, or promised to throw light, on aught appertaining or 
relating to Goéthe was zealously sought for and cherished by his coun- 
trymen, this work was eagerly caught at, and universally read through- 
out Germany. 

It is not our intention to eomment on the publication. Many of our 
readers may have read it in the original ; but it may be interesting to 
them to know how it fared with Bettina’s earnest desire of appearing 
before the British public, as she had the three volumes translated in 
1838, pr nted off seven thousand copies forthwith in Berlin, at a cost 
of seven hundred pounds, and dispatched them to England, buoyed with 
the hope of a cordial welcome on British ground. The adventures of 
the work may not also be devoid of general interest, as in them we 
have another proof of how hard our international restrictions tell upon 
individuals. o get the work translated at all, Bettina had battled 
with difficulties against which only a will strong as her own, and her 
peculiarly sanguine temperament, could have held ont; but no English 
person could she find willing to undertake the third volume of her 
** Diary.” Still bent, however, on carrying out her object, she con- 
tinued the translation herself, with no further knowledge of our lan- 
guage than what she had acquired by comparing her German manu- 
script with the achievements of her translators, with which she appears 
to have been anything but satisfied. To give an idea of the difficulties 
of such an undertaking, we must be allowed, presently, to quote what 
| the authoress herself says in her preface, or Preamble, as she terms it, 








After mach trouble, and great expense, the work was disps 
England. The British authorities honoured its arrival & hy 
high import duty on the seven thousand copies, bearing no certificate 
.of being printed in Prussia. After 1 y to and fro, 

they were sent back with fifty pounds cost of freight and warehousing 
The Prussian custom-house, in its turn, demanded a high import on: 
which is nowise to be shirked. The catastrophe of these terrible ad- 
ventures was, that when the packages are opened, their contents are 
found to be utterly spoilt; which could hardly be otherwise, as the 
cases were not calculated for twelve years’ sojourn in the damp of our 
London docks. Worst of all, while mildew and custom-house authori- 
ties were doing their worst upon poor Bettina’s literary venture, her 
book was pirated in America, and very coolly turned into cash for the 
enrichment of the pirates. 

Bettina = her third volume with an apostrophe to “ The English 
Bards.” “Gentlemen,” she writes, “ the noble cup of your mellifiu- 
ous tongue, so often brimmed with immortality, here filled with odd 
but pure and fiery draught, do not refuse to taste, if you relish its 
spirit to be homefelt, though not homeborn.” And in her “ preamble” 
she says, “‘ I was not acquainted with the English tongue, therefore re- 
lied on the consciousness of my translators. The recapitulating of 
their version I tried to follow, with comparing it to the Germaa text. 
Often my ear was hurt by words lack of musical rhythm, that in the 
German text, by their harmonious sounds, and even by the union of 
their single parts, awake poetic sensation; I must yield to have them 
supplied by such as want all lofty strain. To all my objections, my 
relentless translator opposed the impossibility of translating it, the 
rigour against any arbitrariness in that language, and, best » its 
penury, that allows no great choice, it consisting but in thirty thousand 
eel I thought, if 1 only did know them, to be sure I would find 
the right.” 

Whether Bettina always found the right words, or whether they were 
such as are calculated to awaken ‘ poetic sensation” —what in short the 
exactions of the Custom House; have lost to the British public—a few 
specimens of*Miss Von Arnim’s English will show. 

Speaking of her qualifications as a translator, and of the difficulties 
of the task, she writes :— 

** Unconsciously, I pursued my task, confiding in my genius, that 
would preserve me from doing any harm by unfit, or even unusual ex- 
pressions, and persisted often in my wrong way, when my advisers 
would have subverted my construction, as they were‘absurdities. Often 
my version, larded with uncommon expressions, gave way to misunder- 
standing ; then I could not ally the correction with my meaning, and 
would not be disputed out of my wits, impassioned as I was for my 
traced-out-turn, for which I had ru:nmaged dictionary and poetry, and 
never would yield till the last sheet, which to-day will come in the 
press; and I am like one to whom, after a long prison, spring is bestow- 
ed in the free air. Forsooth, | saw in the last year no roses,—no tree 
blowing. My intelligence lay narrowly grated up in the dictionary of 
good Johnson, and the grammars that I took to my couch, and fell 
asleep on them; and had also a very hard bed to no boot; for had un- 
fortunately in no language a grammatical learning. .. . . Those who 
would advise me frightened me out out of my wits. I struggled for 
my version as does an animal for its young,—it suffers them not to 
be touched by an indiscreet hand, but licks them clean again. So it 
was with me. Instinctively, and with great labour, I tried to overcome 
all the corrections by a deeper inducement, while people laughed at my 
relucting, and said that I would never come toagoodissue. ... . Had 
Byron still lived, he would have praised my attempt,— 
loved me for the book’s sake ; for he was of a generous mind, propend- 
ing to all uncommon affections. He would have bestowed on me his 
geutle, goodly graces; and this would have exceedingly blessed me. 
But now, as I have no friend yonder, and no counexion, I am like a bird 
that flies from its nest over the ocean, or a plant to climate in a foreign 
land, must dole till it is riveted in the soil. Therefore I beseech Mr. 
Longman, who grants me the honour of publishing my book, to get this 
little preamble inserted in the Quarterly or Edinburgh Reviews, for 
informing, that if there are still other Englishmen who, as Byron would 
have done, are inclined to preserve in their deep mind, and protect 
such faithfully inspired feelings, I should like they seen the pages of 
my Diary.” 

Describing in the body of her book the ruins which are scattered on 
the banks of the Rhine and the Main, Bettina hopes to awaken poetical 
sensation in the following among many similar ages :— 

** The sun wheedlingly gets from our Lord, that he may ripen hun- 
dredfold ears for the children of men. Everything was contemplated, 
considered, explained. The wondering about former times, and that 
they reached so palpably into ours, made us quite stupefied people ; yea, 
I was afraid this old, coarse-bony Time, would suddenly come over the 








ent of pr ce, and swallow it u Yesterday the sky was 
blue, to-day, ruby-died, and emeraldy, and then in the west, where it 
covers the earth, it chases the light in saffron garb out of its couch. For 
a as desirous love may disport, seeing whole nature slumbering 
soak.” 

At another place the friend of Goéthe describes herself as “ fancy’s 
poor deluded child warbling very wild and ardent notes to the moon 
through the nubiferous gales that bring her a cloud-cap or a beard, 
and again snatch it away.” 

The followiug sample is from the last of Miss Arnim’s epistles to 
Goethe, done into English by herself :— 

** Multitudes have passed by thee, hailing thee with loud shouts of 
fame! the banners they have flourished ; kings have come and touched 
the skirts of thy mantle, and brought thee golden vessels, and laid 
chains of honour on thy free neck. Thou knowest no more that I plant- 
ed all the gathered flowers, the wild herbs in thy bosom, and my 
hand upon it to fix them there. Thou knowest no more of my hand 
withheld mid thy breast, and that thou calledst me the wild hop which 
would root there to wind its tendrils growing up around thee, that no- 
thing might be seen of thee but only the wild hop. Lo! in this double 
wall of rock and mountain-depths abides of echo the joyful call. Lo! my 
breast issuch an artfully framed double wall, that ever and anon a 
thousand times the joyous shouts of so sweet a tale echoes across thy 
breath in which God-immortality hath blown the breath of inspiration. 
Be pleased to hear me sing once more the melodies of my fairest paths 
of life, and in the excited rhythm of momentary joy, where of spirit and 
sense the vital sources stream into each other, and so exalt each other 
that not the inexperienced alone become sensible and visible, but the 
unvisible, unheard of too, be known and heard of. 

** Ts it of drums and trumpets the jubilating chime which shakes the 
clouds ?—is it of harps and cymbals ?—is it of thousand instruments the 
tumult, that at command’s call disposing solves itself into the measure 
of pure strains, forms warbling shapes, pronounces accents of celestial 
influences, penetrates into man’s spirits, with hue and light espouses 
sense and mind? Is it this genial power, which running the 
veins conjures the blood the earthly to reject, to nurse, to bring forth 
of supernal love, of supernal light, the genuine fruit? Is it mot thou 
who has consummated it in me, when it fulgurates within my soul? Yes, 
it fulgurates when I think of thee! Or is it only shalms—museful and 
weening, only gazing phantasy, not espousing with its revelations what 
I have to confide to these leaves? Whatever it be! all into death this 
music of the iirst love may lead me. At thy feet I plant the bass; it 
shall pullulate a palm-grove for thee to w in its shades; all what 
of lovely and sweet thou hast said to me, that I shall whisper from twig 
to twig like soft carols of wie be your kisses, your cares- 
ses, between us the honey-droppin ts of this grove ; but the element 
of my life, harmony with thee, with nature, with God, of whose loss 
arises the abundance of generation upwards to light ‘nto light, decaying 
into light—be that the torrent the most powerful, whicu encompasses 
this grove to make it lonely with me and thee. ? 

« Thou lookest upon me from celestial heights; let it be unknown to 
me, for I would not bear it; thou hast taken me from myself—where 
stand I firm? The ground reels—I feel myself no more on earth. My 
soul buoys up, I do no more know any one, I have no thought—I have 
no will but to sleep, bedded in clouds, on the steps of thy celestial chair. 
Thy glance keeping over me fire-vigil, thy all-inarming spirit bending 
over me in the blossom-carouse of thy love-carols. Thou! lisping 
me, nightingale-fluting the groans of my languishing pants. Thou storm- 
ing over me, weather-stressing the frenzy of passion. Thou, shouting 
—heaven-urging the eternal hyms of love, that warbling rebound on 
theheart. Ay! atthy feet I will sleep, while thou, valiant ono—Poet! 
Prince ! lightsomely grazing the clouds, evolvest your harmonies root- 


ed within my heart.” 
A little further on 


Bettina Brentano gives it as her opinion, that 
«« Beauty, by divine spirit, inculeates itself to human features, through 
which inspiration perspires a halo, and, unhurt by lowness, its fra- 
grance freely evolves.” Goethe’s personal beauty at forty was “ im- 
marcessible,” and at sixty was ‘ requeened” by genius. 

Some of the thoughts in the original are of the highest order of fer- 





vent poetry; yet they are much marred in English by the comparative 
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of their author of our language. It would never do to apply 
to a fair poetess who translates her own work into a foreiga ’ 
the proverb which defines what a client is who becomes his own lawyer. 
In the case before us it would hardly be just; for every allowance 
should be made for the difficulties she to overcome.—Househuld 
Words. 





SECRET SOCIETIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Several of the knights thus tortured confessed the denial of Christ, 
but some of them afterwards retracted. Forty-five made a similar con- 
fession at Nismes, but retracted it, subsequently reverting, under the 
torture, to their original declaration. Two knights confessed the guilt 
of the order at Troyes, seven at Pont de l’Arche, six at Caen, six at 
Bigone, and seven at Cahors; but many of them subsequently retract- 
ed. in June 1308, seventy-two Templars were examined at Poictiers 
before Clement V., all of them having previously made a rack-extorted 
confession of heresy, blasphemy, and immorality. Clement professed 
himself satisfied of the guilt of the order, and authorised the king to 
adopt the most rigorous measures against its members. A council was 
now convened at Vicone to abolish and dissolve the order; a judicial 
commission of bishops and archdeacons was appointed to meet at Paris ; 
anda bull was published, denouncing the order as heretical and 
immoral, and calling upon all Christian princes to institate the most 
energetic measures for its complete suppression. The commission com- 
menced its task in August 1309, but the prisoners were not placed upon 
their trial until November: the commissioners were the archbishop of 
Narbonne, the bishops of Bayeux, Mende, and Limoges, and the arch- 
deacons of Rouen, Trent,and Magnelone. Molay energetically defend- 
ed the order, and disowned the confession attributed to him in the 
pope’s bull, which indeed was dated August 12th, while the confession 
was said to have been made on the festival of the Assumption, which 
was August 16th. Several of the Templars retracted their confessions, 
and exposed the cruelties of the Dominicans who had examined them 
by torture. In the act of accusation, drawn up in the name of the 
pope, the Templars were charged with denying and reviling the doc- 
trines of Christianity, with spitting and trampling upon the cross, with 
worshipping a cat and a three-faced ‘dol, and with general licentious- 
ness Sr loenonniite. The Templars on their trial denied the charges 
in toto, and attributed the confeesions to the terrible arguments of the 
Dominicans. The hearing of witnesses did not commence until April 
1810; and as the king was rendered impatient by the tardy forms of 
law, an ecclesiastical council was convoked at Sens, which proceeded 

t the knights individually, and speedily condemned fifty-four of 
them to the stake as heretics. The commissioners at Paris disap- 
proved of this course, and adjourned their sittings; but ecclesiastical 
councils were instituted at Senlis, Pont de l’Arche, and Carcassone, 
be Sanne sentences many unfortunate knights were committed to the 


es. 

The council at Vienne did not assemble until October 1311, 
when nine knights voluntarily came forward to defend the order; but 
having announced themselves as the representatives of 2000 Templars 
who were lurking in the vicinity, Clement V. affected terror at the 
number of Templars at large, and threw them into prison. But the 
assembled prelates, with only four exceptions out of 114, protested 

against this flagrant act of injustice, upon which the pope abruptly 
terminated the session. No farther steps were taken until March 1318, 
when a secret consistory was convoked by the pope, and the order abol- 
ished by his sole authority. All the property of the order in France 
was confiscated, and as Philip and Clement had now gained their ends. 
the persecution of the Templars abated; most of the knights still in 
prison were liberated; and it may be regarded as a circumstance 
strongly in support of the opinion that the charges against them were 
not considered fully proved, that many of them were received into the 
order of St. John on the same footing as they had stood in that of the 
Temple. Molay and another knight were condemned to the stake by 
i and his council of state, oad died with great fortitude in March 

We have now to state the result of the proceedings instituted against 
the order in other countries. In England, the examinations commenced 
in 1309, and lasted two years ; the number of Templars examined was 

228, and of the witnesses against them 72, being nearly all Dominican, 
Minorite, and Carmelite mionks, the enemies of the order. The accused 
were treated with moderation, and were unanimous in their assertion 
of the falsity of the charges made against them. The evidence was of 
the weakest and most vague, and often ubsurd description; the chief 
ae were—that William de Fenne, a prior of the order, had lent John 
Eure a book, in which was a paper containing a denial of the divinity 

of Jesus ; and that another Templar had been heard to deny the im- 
materiality of the soul. The prosecution fell to the ground, and the 
prisoners were set at liberty. The same resuit attended the investiga- 
tions instituted in Spain, Portugal,and Germany. Some of the knights 
arrested in Italy confessed having trampled on the cross, and worshipped 
@ gray cat; but the trials for witchcraft three or four centuries later 
shave proved that the greatest absurdities, and even impossibilities, will 
be confessed upon the rack. In Sicily, only six Templars were arrest- 
ed; they all confessed the guilt of the order, but their evidence was 
full of absurdities and contradictions. In Cyprus, 110 witnesses were 
examined, of whom 75 were Templars; but nothing was elicited in 
support of the charges brought against the order. The order being 
su , however, its property was seized by the Church, except in 
8 and Portugal : in the former country the property of the Templars 
was transferred to the new order of Our Lady of Montesa, which was 
founded in 1317, and the habit of which was similar to that of the sup- 
pressed order; and in Portugal the knights were formed into the order 
of Christ, which is still in existence, and were allowed to retain their 
property: and to have their own prior for the master of the new order. 
hile it must be admitted that the Templars had degenerated since 

the time of St. Bernard—that the lives of many of them were far from 
ure—that they had manifested on several occasions a contempt for the 
orms of the church, and a general indifference on the subject of reli- 
—and that some of them held deistical doctrines—it is quite evi- 

t that the ae upon which those of France were condemned 
would not be received in any modern court of justice. The articles of 
accusation themselves were absurd and contradictory. Can it be be- 
lieved, for instance, that those who had adopted the unitheism of the 
Moslems, or the pantheism of the Ismaelite sectaries, also practised 
an idolatrous worship as gross as that of the ancient Egyptians? If the 


y and corruption of the order were its crime, then Christi- 
anity by ae stood upon its trial at the same time ; if their ne- 
glect of confession and penance, and other observances of the church, 


was their offence, then the religious reformers were equally guilty with 
the Templars ; if their immorality was the motive for their suppression, 
then every convent in Europe should have been closed at the asme time 
poe of bs made against them was allegeged apainst the Albigenses, 
and indeed were stereotyped accusations against all who, in those 
pom Opposed the usurpations of the Church and the tyranny of 

» On the whole, without maintaining that the morals of the 
order were purer then those of others, we may fairly assume that 
it was “mae i neither for its corruption nor its immorality, but 
because it owned extensive possessions, which were coveted by the 
pope and the of France, and because it had assumed a position 
menacing to te and undivided sovereignty. 

The next secret association which we have to treat of in this Paper is 
the celebrated Vehm-gerichte, or Secret Tribunals of Germany, which 
modern romancists have invested with so many circumstances of mystery 
andawe. To those unacquainted with the real history of these tribu- 
nals the ‘“‘ Gotz von Berlic n” of Goethe, the ‘‘Anne of Geierstein” 
of Scott, and the ‘‘Faust” ** Bronze Statue” of Mr. G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, in which imagination has filled up the gaps of vague tradition, will 
have conjured before the mind’s eye the black-robed judges meeting at 
midnight in the dimly-lighted vaults of some feudal fortalice, and then 
some scene of horror, in which revenge usurped the place of justice, 
and the cord or dagger became the doom of the innocent as often as of 

Much of the mise on of the nature of these tribunals 
has caused by the difficulty which most minds must experience in 
regarding them y in connection with the state of society in the 

which they existed. Many institutions which would be an unmiti- 
evil at the eee: day, had their appropriate place, and exer- 
a sal uence upon society, in their middle ages. No period 
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the history of Germany presents such a scene of social anarchy and 
wiess violence as the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in which 
almost the only check upon crime and oppression was the terror of the 
formidable Vebm-gerichte. The equity of their proceedings formed in 
general at once an example and a striking contrast to those of the ordi- 
nary tribunals. The —- and the wealthy might treat the deci- 
sions of the latter with contempt and defiance ; but the mysterious or- 
of the Vehm-gerichte, its widely-extended ramifications, 
and the number and fidelity of its secret emissaries, struck terror into 
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© hearts of criminals of every degree. To enter into the spirit which 








the Rhine to the Elbe; and from the Baltic to the Alps the 


his own eyes.” 
The origin, and indeed the entire history, of the Vehm-gerichte is 


it fades from the view of the historian. Much of the obscurity which 
hangs over its history may be ascribed to the awe with which it was re- 
ed during its existence. 


being uninitiated, should intrude upon the sittings of the tribunal, or 
surreptitiously examine the books which contained the laws and ordi- 
nances and the secret registers of the society. The first writers who 
mention the Vehm-gerichte (holy tribunal) are Henry of Heworden, a 
Dominican monk, who wrote against it in the reign of Charles IV., 
about the middle of the fourteenth century; and Mneas Sylvius, sec- 
retary to Frederick IL[I., about a century later. By taese writers the 
institution of the secret tribunals is ascribed to Charlemagne, which 
was also the common opinion of the time, studiously disseminated by 
the members of the society themselves, to give it additional consequence 
in the eyes of the people. But Eginhert, the secretary and biographer 
of Charlemagne, and all other contemporary writers, are silent upon 
the subject ; the fragments of the ancient Saxon laws collected in the 
twelfth century make no allusion to it ; and the entire organization of 
the Vehm tribunals is completely at variance with all the known in- 
stitutions which date from the period in question. Another hypothesis 
attributes their foundation to St. Engelbert, archbishop of Cologne, to 
whom Frederick II. committed the administration of affairs daring his 
absence from Germany ; but the only evidence in its support is the 
coincidence, in point of time, of Engelbert’s administration with the 
first mention of the jurisdiction of tie Vehm-gerichte, and the similar- 
ity of that tribunal, in the secrecy of it proceedings, to that of the In- 
quisition, upon which Engelbert is said to have modelled it. The com- 
pees except in the secrecy common tothe proceedings of both, is as 

isparaging to the judges of the former tribunal as it is complimentary 
to the reverend Dominicans who presided over the latter ; and it is more 
probable, when the circumstanves in which other secret societies have 
originated are considered, that it owed its formation to neither emperor 
nor prelate, but toa little band of courageous and upright men, deter- 
mined to apply a remedy to the evils which afflicted society, and to 
check the excesses of the powerful nobles, and the outrages of the ban- 
ditti with whom they were often leagued in their deeds of rapine and 
oppression. 

t was in Westphalia that the Vehm tribunals had their origin, but 
they soon existed all over Germany ; and the first traces of their juris- 
diction are discovered in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
The tribunal-lords has each gen district, beyond which he had 
no authority, and either presided in person, or appointed a deputy, who 
was called a Free Count. When a tribunal-lord proposed a deputy, he 
was obliged to testify to his personal knowledge of his moral character, 
and his capability of exercising the office; and the free count had to 
swear that he would judge truly and justly, according to the ordinan- 
ces of Charlemagne and the Vehm-gerichte ; and that he would attend 
once in each year the general chapter of Westphalia, and give an ac- 
count of his conduct in his office. The free counts received a fixed sal- 
ary from the tribunal-lords, and also the initiation fees, and a share of 
the fines. The body of the society was formed by the schéppen, or as- 
sessors, who were divided into classes—the knightly, and the simple, 
or those below the rank of knighthood ; for it was the equitable maxim 
of the middle ages, that every man should be judged by his peers or 
equals, and this rule was adhered to in the constitution of the Vehm- 
gerichte. In each class there was also the distinction between those 
who had been initiated into the secrets of the society, and those who 
were simply enrolled as members : the former were called the Ignorant, 
and the fatter the Knowing, and only the latter were allowed to be 
present at the tribunal. The candidate for admission had to be propo- 
sed by two of the initiated, who were required to vouch on oath that he 
was a native of Germany; that he was a free man, and born in wed- 
lock; that he was not under the ban of excommunication or outlawry ; 
and that he was not a member of any religious order. He then paid a 


he was a knight, the fee was a mark of gold; if of lower rank, a mark 
of silver. The initiation of the Knowing was attended with cousider- 
able ceremony. The candidate was bare-headed, and kneeling before 
the free count, he placed the thumb and fore-finger of his right hand 
upon a naked sword and a halter, and took a solemn oath to aid the 
Vehm-gerichte by every means in his power ; to bring beforeit every one 
whom he knew to be amenable to its laws; and not to swerve therefrom 
either through love or fear of the accused person, or from any unwor- 
thy motive. The count then revealed to him the secrets of the tribu- 
nal, and communicated the secret sign by which the initiated recogni- 
sed each other. 

Many magistrates of corporate towns, and even some of the inferior 
princes of Germany, were among the initiated, and the tribunal-lord 
was always a noble. Every free man, however, was eligible to all the 
other offices, if not otherwise disqualified. The duties of the initiated 
were to trace out these denounced, to serve citations, and to act as as- 
sessors when the tribunal sat. For the latter purpose seven at least 
were required to he present, and these were always of the same posi- 
tion in society as the person accused. The sergeants, or messengers, 
of the tribunal, were chosen from the initiated of inferior rank, and 
there was also a clerk to enter the judgments of the court in what was 
called the ‘* Blood Book.” Aneas Sylvius describes the initiated as 
grave men, and lovers of right and justice, and estimates their number 
as usually exceeding 100,000 ; he adds that no member of the society 
had ever been known to betray itssecrets. Similar testimony is borne 
by other writers of the same period. Women and children, and all 
Jews and heathens (as many of the natives of Prussia still were.) and 
likewise the clergy, were exempted from the jurisdiction of the Vehm- 
gerichte; the latter probably from the fear of provoking the hostility 
of such a powerful aad influential body. When an offender, after be- 
ing duly cited, did not appease to answer the charge before the Vehm 
tribunal, he was outlawed; every count of a tribunal was authorised 
to seize him, and the whole force of the initiated, 100,000 persons, were 
immediately on his track. The ban of outlawry of the ordinary courts 
was a mere jest to that which emanated from the Vehm-gerichte. Es- 
cape was impossible; and brief was the space which usually intervened 
between the issue of the ban and the appearance of the denounced be- 
fore his judges. 

The secret tribunals are always represented by romancists as hold- 
ing their sittings in gloomy vaults; but so far was this from being the 
case, that they were seldom held even under a roof. There is only one 
instance of a Vehm tribunal being held under ground, which occurred 
at Heinburg; and instances of their being held anywhere but in the 
open air are extremely rare. The castle of Walften was indeed the 
meeting-place of one, and another was held in the town-house of Pader- 
born; but they were generally held in the open air, and under the 
shade of trees. At Dortmund, the tribunal was held in the market- 
place; at Nordkirchen, in the churchyard; and at Arensburg, in an 
orchard. . 

The Vehm-gerichte had three different modes of proceeding with of- 
fenders—namely, the summary, the seeret, and the open. The first 
course was only followed when the criminal was taken in the act, or 
in endeavouring to escape after the commission of a crime, and then 
only when three of the initiated were present at his arrest. When 
this was the case, they become at once accusers, witnesses, judges, and 
executioners ; but it must be obvious that these cases were of a very 
rare oceurrence. In ordinary cases, if the accused was a member of 
the soeiety, the rules required that he should be cited to appear before 
the Vehm tribunal of the district, and that the citation should be 
served by two of the initiated. If he did not appear in six weeks and 
three days, another citation was served by four schoppen; and if a 
similar period passed again without his appearance, he was cited for 
the third and last time by a count and six schoppen. 

When a count was accused, the first summons was served by seven 
schoppen, the second by four counts and fourteen schoppen, and the 
third by six counts and twenty-one schoppen. Those who did not be- 
long to the society were only summoned once, and by a messenger. 
When the serving of a summons might be attended with personal dan- 
ger, as when the accused was a knight or noble, the document was 
generally affixed by night to the castle gates of the offender, and the 
messenger carried away a chip of the gate as proof of the service. The 
summons always contained the names of the accused and the accuser, 








actuated the founders of the secret tribunals, we must know something 
of the state of society in the age in which they had their origin ; it was, 
as we have already said, the most lawless and turbulent period in the 
history of Germany; the feads of the nobles disturbed the country —_ 
set the 
ordinary law at defiance, filled their castles with banditti, and, in 
the words of Arnold of Lubee, ‘‘ every one did that which was right in 


involved in obscurity, and therefore its proceedings cannot be traced, as 
in the case of the Templars, from its formation to the period at which 


Death was the penalty to any member of 
the society who revealed its secrets ; and a like fate awaited him who, 


fee to the free count, and was enrolled as a member of the society ¢ if 








not appear on the first summons, he was fined thirty shillings; if the 
second failed, he was fined —— shillings; and if he did not answer to 
the third, he was outlawed. The plea of necessary and unavoidable 
absence, however, was always admitted; the impediments recognised 
by the Vehm law were sickness, imprisonment, pilgrimage, the public 
service, lawful absence from the country, and unavoidable de ay or 
accident upon the way to the tribunal. Ivthe accused appeared on the 
second or third citation, and swore on the cross-hilt of the sword which 
lay before the count that he was too poor to pay the fine, it was remit- 
ted, and the trial then commenced according to the authorised form. 
Before the count lay a naked sword and a halter, and on his right 
and left stood the clerks, the assessors, and as many of the initiated as 
chose to be present, sometimes more than a hundred, all bareheaded. 
No one was allowed to wear armuur, or carry arms in the tribunal; 
and the rules of the society required that the count and the assessors 
should be sober and free from wrath. If an uninitiated person was 
found in the assembly, he was immediately seized and bound, and 
hanged upon the spot ; and any person who surreptitiously became pos- 
sessed of the secrets of the society, shared the same fate upon detec- 
tion. The accusation being read, the hearing of the evidence began: 
if the accused could bring twenty witnesses to testify to his innocence, 
he was acquitted; but if he could only produce thirteen, and his ac 
cuser brought forward twenty, his guilt was held established. The 
assessors formed the jury, and appear to have decided by a majority of 
voices. If the sentence passed was a capital one, the count took the 
halter, and flung it over the heads of the schoppen around him; and 
the name, crime, and sentence of the condemned were entered in the 
Blood-Book. If the criminal had surrendered, he was immediately 
hanged upon the nearest tree; and if he was a member of the society, 
he was ee seven feet higher than any other, as being the greater 
criminal. If the accused was not present, all the initiated were set in 
pusuit of him; and wherever they caught him, they hanged him with- 
out farther ceremony. 
When a criminal had been detected in the act, and had contrived to 
escape, or when he was a man charged b ge and distinetly with the 
offence by common report, the secret mede of procedure was adopted. 
Upon being denounced by a member of the society, witnesses were 
heard in ——e of the accusation; and if the evidence was considered 
conclusive of his guilt, the count passed sentence, the case was entered 
upon the register, and thousands of the initiated were quickly in pur- 
suit of the condemned. If he resisted the attempt to capture him, his 
pursuers were empowered to take his life by any means, in which case 
bis body was tied to a tree, into the trunk of which his slayers stuck 
their knives, to intimate that he had not been slain by banditti, but in 
pursuance of the sentence of the Vehm-gerichte. The person against 
whom the secret process was adopted had no means of knowing his 
danger until the halter was about his neck, for the penalty of death was 
awarded by the Vehm laws to those who revealed any of the secrets of 
the society; and even if his own father or brother was one of the ini- 
tiated, the dread of the Vehm tribunal precluded him from receiving 
the slightest warning. But it was only when the crime was of the 
deepest dye, or the accusatory rumour loud and repeated, that the se- 
cret process was adopted. 
The condemned had always the right of appeal to the general chap- 
ter of Westphalia, or to the emperor, whom the society always profess- 
ed to consider as their supreme head. The general chapter was con- 
voked annually, and every tribunal lord and free count was bound to 
attend it; it could be held only in Westphalia, and generally assembled 
either at Dortmund or at Arensburg. The aumiaal president was the 
emperor, and there are instances on record of the emperor being initi- 
ated; but if uninitiated, he appointed a deputy in the person of some 
initiated noble. The business of the general chapter was to receive the 
reports of the free counts, to suspend or depose such as had neglected 
their duty, to hear cases of appeal, and to revise and amend the Vehm 
laws. The emperor was always said to have the — of revokin 
the sentence of a Vehm tribunal; but the laws of the society limited 
this power by the expression, “ provided he be initiated;” and the acts 
of uninitiated emperors were often declared invalid by the sentence of 
a Vehm court. The tribunal-lord, also, was not necessarily one of the 
initiated, but was always a nobla or knight of the district in which the 
court was held; if uninitiated, he was obliged to appoint a count to 
preside in his place, and often did so when initiated himself; but if he 
— an unworthy or incompetent substitute, he forfeited his own 
office. 
The manifest advantages of the Vehm tribunals made the Westpha- 
lian nobles anxious to possess this species of territorial jurisdiction ; and 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century we find them estadlished in 
almost every district of northern Germany, frem the Rhine to the 
Weser. Charles the IV., who perhaps regarded the institution as a 
valuable instrument of state, attempted to extend the sphere of their 
influence; but on the representations of his Vehm deputy, the arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and the lords of the secret tribunals in Westphalia, 
he desisted from his design Wenceslaus, his son and successor, was 
also initiated, and assumed the privilege of initiating members himself, 
out of Westphalia, ae to the Vehm law. The emperor’s schoppen, 
however, do not appear to have been acknowledged by the Vehm chiefs, 
for on the free counts of Westphalia being asked by the Emperor Rupert 
how they acted with regard to such schoppen, they replied—‘ We ask 
them in what court they were initiated. Should it appear that they were 
initiated in courts which had no right to doso, we hang them, in the case 
of their being met with in Westphalia, without any mercy.” Wences- 
laus sometimes employed the secret tribunals for the furtherance of his 
own purposes; and in 1839 he denounced to them the Count of Wer- 
nengerode, who was tried and hanged for treason by the Vehm law. 
In the year 1404, the Emperor Rupert ordered a collection to be 
made of decisions which declared and defined the pee om of the 
emperor with respect to these tribunals; and this is the earliest accre- 
dited source from which a knowledge of the Vehm laws can be derived. 
The power and influence of the Vehm-gerichte were at their zenith at 
this period. The serf and the vassal, the humble trader and the arti- 
zan, saw in it their only protection against injustice and oppression ; 
the lesser nobility welcomed it as a barier against the lawless violence 
and encroachments of the more powerful ; the higher order of nobility 
sometimes grew weary of feuds which desolated their domains ; and the 
emperors were not ill pleased with an institution which enabled them 
to check the turbulence of the barons when the ordinary laws would 
have been wholly inefficient. 


THE MARSHAL AND THE ARTIST. 


When Marshal Lefebvre, in 1807, invested Dantzic, the celebrated 
engineer Bousmard put it in a condition to sustain a regular siege. 
General Kalkreuth, over whom Bousmard exercised much influence, 
had under his command a garrison of twelve thousand Prussians and 
three Russian battalions. For the attack, Marshal Lefebvre led on & 
mixed multitude of French, Poles, and Germans, to the number of six- 
teen thousand. He always showed his soldiers an example of modesty 
and courage: the marshal of the empire never forgot that he had risen 
from the ranks, but was always foremost in mounting a breach, or 
leading on a forlorn-hope. E 

Two months, however, passed on, and Dantzic continued impregnable. 
It was not certainly an unreasonably long time to spend in reducing 
so strong @ place, yet Napoleon became impatient. He who had aston- 
ished the universe with the rapidity of his invasions and conquests, and 
who had recently reduced the kingdom of Prussia to obedience in sev- 
en weeks, had some right to complain of Lefebvre’s tardiness. From 
his camp at Finkenstein he surveyed the whole of Europe, moved Tur- 
key, threatened Russia, looked at England with impotent displeasure, 
concluded treaties with Germany, sent forth his commands, and raised 
soldiers wherever and whenever he willed, and amid all this he could 
not, without manifest impatience, think of the siege of Dantzic. ’ 
«“‘ What’s Lefebvre about? What is he doing? I don’t understand his 
dallying.” Such were the Emperor's abrupt exclamations. Whenever 
a despatch from the marshal arrived, containing an account of the local 
difficulties of the siege, Napoleon would give it a rapid glance of his 
eagle eye, and then throwing it down coatemptuously, would say— 
« Stuff !—deuce take the Alsatian and his fine descriptive style!” 

«« Denon,” said the Emperor one day, addressing his favourite artist, 
‘I must know how matters are progressing at Dantzic. Go thither 
immediately, present yourself to the marshal, and bring me back a 
drawing of the place. I depend on ou. Go!” : 

In a quarter of an hour after the delivery of this imperial mandate, 
Denon was on the road to Dantzic with his pencils and portfolio. He 
was now upwards of sixty years old, and had sojourned with Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. at Versailles, with Frederick the Great at Potsdam, 
with Catherine II, at St. Petersburg, and with Voltaire at Ferney. 
Since the memorable Egyptian expedition, he had followed the foot- 
steps of Napoleon. At Eylau a ball struck a piece of ordnance close 





that of the count who issued it, and of the place where the court was 
10 be held, and likewise the nature of the charge. Ifthe accused did 


to the Emperor, and killed three men. Denon, who had learned on the 
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soil of the Pharaohs to draw from nature in the midst of the stormiest 
battle, without shinies of danger or caring for risk, just then ap- 
proached calmly, with his sketching materials in his hand. 

«J was just thinking of you,” said the Emperor; “ but you must re- 
tire, Denon—too much peril here for your head, and too much smoke 
for your eyes.” Napoleon forgot nothing ; the artist’s perfect coolness 
at Eylau was present to his miud when he sent him to bring back @ 
military plan of Dantzic. . 

Arrived at the outposts of the besieging army, Denon asked an audi- 
ence of the marshal, and told his errand. Lefebvre, who knew little 
and cared less, about the character and talents of his visitor, did not 
give him credit for good faith, but believed that he came with some 
sinister design. He measured the artist leisurely with an unfriendly 
eye, and then in a tone of irony said, “ Ah, ah, so monsieur wants be 
see Dantzic? He wants to inspect the state of the siege for himself! 
Well, ’tis really a pretty drama; I’ll secure him a seat in the stage- 
box !” . 

So saying, he called a sergeant, one of the bravest, and withal one 
of the dullest fellows in the army, and said, ‘‘ Firbach, you will lead 
this gentleman to the spot from whence he will have the best view of 
Dantzic : you understand ? on the glacis, opposite the bastion of Bis- 
chofsberg.” 5 . 

« Yes, marshal,” replied the grenadier, moving on. ‘ 

‘| thank you, marshal,” said Denon, as he prepared to follow his 

ide. g 

‘Thank me for nothing,” muttered Lefebvre between his teeth. 
“ So,” thought he, ‘‘ the Emperor distrusts me, and sends a spy to my 
camp! A rascally policeman, I'll be bound! He thought to deceive 
me with his plans and drawings, as if, indeed, Bonaparte were a child 
that wanted pictures to amuse him! I fancy I'll give my gentleman, 
Monsieur Denon, as he calls himself, quite enough of his trade. I'll 
teach him how to stand fire! I'd give aday’s pay for the pleasure of 
seeing him run away from the bullets !” j 

Meantime Denon and his guide walked rapidly onwards. They soon 
crossed the line, and came within range of the cannon on the forts, 
which at that moment were keeping up a most animated interchange 
of civilities with the French batteries. Balls and bullets whistled about 
the heads of the artist and the grenadier, and the soil on which they 
trod was deeply furrowed by projectiles of various kinds. Precisely at 
the spot where the missiles were flying thickest Firbach paused, and 
told Denon that they were now arrived at the point indicated by the 
marshal. Without making any remark, the artist stepped into a hol- 
low dug by the passage of a bomb, and whose raised edge formed a sort 
of desk ; he then calmly opened his portfolio, took out his pencil and 
began to sketch. : I 

His brave guide looked at him with astonishment. ‘“ A pleasant 
place,” said he, ** to stand in and admire the landscape!” Then seeing 
that Denon was pursuing his are very leisurely—‘* Comrade,” 
said he, ‘‘ will you remain here long ?” 

‘* Why do you ask ?” : 

«““ Why—why ? Just because "tis too hot here to be quite agree- 
able.” 

«Do you think so? Then don’t let me detain you. You can return 
to the camp, and when I shall have finished, I shall easily find my way 
back.” 

«‘ Adieu then, monsieur ; au revoir /” so saying, the grenadier walked 
off, nothing loth, to rejoin his company, whose dinner was just ser- 
ved. 

Marshal Lefebvre meantime had had much business to transact. At 
the end of two hours he suddenly recollected Firbach and Denon. 
*“* What !” exclaimed he, “‘ not yet returned ? It would really annoy 
me to have one of my brave fellows meet death by the side of a spy !” 

‘* Firbach, at all events, is ina high state of preservation,” said an 
aide-de-camp : ‘‘I saw him just now refreshing himself at the can- 
teen.” 

‘** Then the other must have fallen? Well, well, the joke was certain- 
ly rather too practical. Ishould have preferred his taking back his 
report to Bonaparte. Butit can’t be helped: a spy, after all, is no great 
loss y? 

** Sacre /” cried the aide-de-camp, who was looking through a spy- 

lass ; ‘‘ here’s the very man walking quietly towards us, as if the bul- 
fots were so many bonbons !” 

‘* Is it possible that the fellow can have stood ever since between the 
batteries ? Where’s Firbach ? Call him to me.” 

The grenadier came, and related exactly what had passed. Just as 
he had finished, Devonarrived. It was pleasant to see the warm-heart- 
ed marshal run to meet the artist, grasp both his hands, and exclaim, 
“No; you're not a spy, but a really brave honest fellow. I mistook 
you, Monsieur Denon, and hope you will forgive me. Take sketches 
under ashower of shot and shell! ’Tis ten times a greater feat than 
heading a charge sword inhand. The nee has commissioned you 
to take back an exact description of the place : already you have seen 
one side of it—forgive me thatit was the roughest—now I will show 
you the others myself. We will not leave a bastion or redoubt, un- 

visited ; and I hope you will grant me your friendship inreturn for the 
esteem with which your valour has inspired me.” 

Lefebvre kept his word : heconducted Denon to the best points of 
view, and could not sufficiently admire the artist’s sketches and steadi- 
ness of hand. Denon returned to Finkenstein ; and in a few days after- 
wards, on the 24th of May 1807, Dantzic capitulated. General Kalk- 
reuth obtained the same conditions that, fourteen years before, he had 
himself granted to the garrison of Mayence. Lefebvre had him con- 
ducted with all honour to the outposts of the Prussian army ; and the 
ancient comrade of the great Frederick expressed his gratitude in an 
affectionate letter to the marshal. The conqueror received for a recom- 

ense the title of Duke of Dantzic; so it is evident that the report of 

is proceedings brought by Denon was by no means calculated to lower 
him in the estimation of Napoleon. Lefebvre died at Paris in 1820; 
and Denon, whose work on Egypt has gained him an imperishable fame, 
expired at the same place at an advanced age, in 1825. 





A GERMAN PICTURE OF THE SCOTCH. 


Some notion of what stands for an Englishman on the Continental 
stage was conveyed to our readers in the last number of our first vol- 
ume,* we are now enabled to add a few faint lines of such a portrait of 
Scotchmen, as obtains currency and credence amongst the Germans. 

A new play was, about the time we were writing the former article, 

roduced at the principal theatre of Vienna. The scene is laid in St. 
Pelercbareh ; the real hero is a little animal, known to dog-fanciers as 
a Scotch terrier; but the nominal chief character isa banker from 
Glasgow, named Sutherland. He had failed in his native place, but in 
Russia he became a great man; for he was the favourite money-dealer 
of the Empress Catherine. 

We all know the strength of a Scotch constitution, but we also know 
the severity of a St. Petersburgh winter: yet Mr. Sutherland presents 
himself to his audience, amidst the frozen scenery of that ice-bound 
city, in what is believed abroad to be the regular everyday costume of 
a citizenof Glasgow ; namely akilt, jack boots and a cocked hat, with 
a small grove of funereal feathers. Mr. Sutherland, despite his scanty 
nether costume, appears to be in excellent health and spirits. He has 
thriven so well in the world that, in accordance with a tclerably cur- 
rect estimate of the Caledonian national character, his relations at 
home begin to pay court to him and to send him presents. One indul- 
ges him with the heru of the piece; the small, ugly, irate, snuffy, 
quadruped before mentioned. The Banker takes it with a good-hu- 
moured ‘‘Pish !” little dreaming of the important part the little wretch 
is destined to play. He had scarcely received the gift when the Em 
fives passes by, sees the dog, and desires to possess it, while the grate- 

ul Sutherland is too glad to be able to gratify a royal coprice at so 
light a cost. 

She, in the fervency of her gratitude, named the dog after the donor 
—a great compliment. 

Alas! one day, the dog, who had eaten too plentifully of zoobréme 
(chicken stewed with truffles), was seized with apoplexy and died; 
though not without suspicion of having been poisoned by the prime 
minister, a piece of whose leg he had digested the day before. The 
Empress sighed far more over the loss of her dog, than she would 
have done for that of the minister. The one might have been easily re- 
placed ; she knewat least twenty waiting open-mouthed for the vacan- 
cy. Butwho could replace her ‘four-footed friend !—she mourns him 
as a loss utterly irreparable. She orders the greatest mark of affee- 


*‘ sherri port bier,” and pg mye ne ywnen over the various chan- 
ces of his life. He is just about to finish his evening with some “‘croc,” 
the English name for the pleasant invention of Admiral G am ; hig. 
servant enters, to announce that the chief executioner with a file of 
soldiers have just dropped in, to say a wordon a matter of business 
from the Empress. 

The awful functionary, on stalking into the room, exclaimed, “‘ I am 
come—” 

** Well, I see you are,” replied the Banker, trying to be facetious, but 
feeling like a man with a sudden attack ofague. — 

‘: By command of the Empress !” 

“Long may she live!” ejaculates Sutherland heartily. 

** It is really a very delicate affair,” says the executioner; who, like 
the French Samson, is a humane man ; ; “and I do not know how to 
break it to you.” 

‘Oh, pray, don’t hesitate. What would you like-to take ?” asked the 
Banker, spillin, the grog he tried to hand to the horrid functionary, 
from sheer fright. 

The Envoy shakes his head grimly. “It is what we must all come 
to some day,” he adds, after » short pause. 

‘** What is? In Heaven’s name do not keep me longer in suspense !” 
cries the Banker, his very visible knees knocking together with agonis- 
ing rapidity. 

**T have been sent,” answers the awful messenger ; again he stops— 
looks compassionately at his destined victim. 

‘* Well ” 

‘* By the Empress” — 

** T know !”” 

** To have you” — 

** What ?” 

‘* Stuffed !” saith the Executioner mournfully. 

The Banker shrieked 

‘* Stuffed !” repeats the man, laconically pointing to a bird in a glass- 
case, to prevent there being any mistake in Sutherland’s mind as to 
the nature of the operation he is to be called upon to undergo. 

The Executioner now lays his hand significantly upon poor Suther- 
land’s collar, and looks into his face as if to inquire if he had any par- 
ticular or peculiar fancy as to the mode in which he would like to go 
through the preparatory operation of being killed. 

‘**[ have brought the straw,” he says, ‘‘ and two assistants are with- 
out. The Empress cannot wait; and we have not got your measure for 
the glass case yet.” 

The Banker looks the very picture of abject misery ; but Britons in 
foreign comedies, are always ready to buy everything, and the Banker 
had lived long enougb in Russia to know the value of abribe. He 
therefore offers one so considerable, that his grim visitor is touched, 
and endeavours to lull his sense of duty to sleep by a sophistry. 

‘*T was told, indeed, to have you stuffed,” he reasons, ‘and got 
ready for the Empress; but nothing was said about time; so I don’t 
mind giving you half-an-hour if you can satisfy these gentlemen”—and 
he turns to his associates. 

It is briefly done. The Banker pays like a man whose life depends 
on his liberality—we suppose several millions—for the Executioner re- 
marks that he cannot forget that a groom in England frequently re- 
ceives several thousands sterling a year; this is a very prevalent idea 
among the Frankish and Teutonic nations of the Continent. We once 
heard a Spanish general assert, in a large assembly, that the usual pay 
of an English ensign was five hundred pounds a month, an idea doubt- 
less derived from some Iberian dramatist; and therefore a public func- 
tionary like the Executioner must be remunerated proportionably high- 
er. The enormous pecuniary sacrifice gets for Sutherland some half- 
hour’s respite; which he wisely uses by flying to the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Bifstik, and awaits the result with great anguish. 

Sir Bifstik goes to the Empress. He is admitted. He asks if Her 
Majesty be aware of the position of a British subject named Suther- 
land ? 

*« Excellent man,” says Her Majesty. “No! What is it?” 

Sir Bifstik bows low at the tones of the Imperial voice, and now be- 
gins to explain himself with something more than diplomatic haste ; 
thinking, perhaps, that already the fatal straw may be filling the Bank- 
er’s members. 

Imperial Catherine does not, of course, consider the putting to death 
of a mere Scotch Banker, and making him in reality what some of his 
brethren are sometimes called figuratively—a man of straw—worth 
this fass; and sets the ambassador down in her mind as a person of 
wild republican ideas, wh> ought to be recalled as soon as possible by 
his Government, and placed under proper surveillance ; but neverthe- 
less, she causes some enquiries to be made, and learns that it is in con- 
sequence of her having ordered *‘ Sutherland” to be stuffed that he is 
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ly seen so dense @ crowd at any public exhibition. The e 
was almost frightful to contemplate, so closely and qoctnneekly 
packed was the mob that swayed to and fro like the sea in commotion. 

As we presume the first concert may be safely taken for a model of 
the kind of entertainment to be expected at the hands of the committee 
of the Grand National Concerts, we present the programme of last 
night’s performance :— 

Part First. Grand introduc Overture, MS., — iti 
“Ma Barque,”’ M Jules Lefort, A. Quidant--C ak. “* ee eel ee’ 
forte, M. Charles Hallé, Beethoven.—Cavatina, “Ah! quel giorno,” “Semiram- 
ide,” Mdlle. Angri, Rossini.—New Quadrille, “Train de Plaisir,” Bosisio.— 
tr ag i. Why > I weep for thee 1” _— naneeent, Wallace.---V alse, “ Bsme- 
ralda,”’ Bosisio.—F antasia on an original air, violin, M. int ‘ 
ture, “ William Tell.” Rossini The] National en — 

Part SeconD.—Grand selection from Douizetti’s opera “La Figlia del Reg- 
gimento,’’ with solos for violin, bassoon, and cornet-a-pistons, by Herr Molique 
MM. Baumann and Arban, L.. Negri—Duet, “ O, du Geliebia!’”’ Miss Messent and 
M. Henri Drayton, Nicolai. Fautasia on airs from “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
grand pam M. Charles Hallé, Liszt.—Aria, “No! No! No!” Mdille. An- 
er “ Les Huguenots” Meyerbeer—Polka, “The Arban,” curnet-a-pistons obligato, 

. Arban, Arban.—-Aria, ‘ Piff, Paff!"’ “ Les Huguenots,” M. Henri Drayton, 
Meyerbeer.—Solo, flute, Mr. Richardson, national air, ‘‘ Rule Britanuia,” Drouet. 
—Galop, “ Immergrun,” Labitzky.—Conductor, Mr. Balfe ; Principal violin, Herr 
Molique. 

A glance at the abeve will show that we were not mistaken in the 
views we felt bound to advance in our preliminary notice. Although 
there is very little novelty in the selection, it may stand as a good spe- 
cimen of a concert for the most part addressed to the tastes of the mul- 
titude. All ideas of art, in the pure and lofty signification of the word, 
must be dismissed, as superfluous and obtrusive, in the consideration of 
such a performance, which at the very best, was on a par with the least 
ambitious, and most specially popular, of the entertainments which M. 
Jullien has for many years been in the habit of providing for his patrons. 
How such a programme can be reconciled with the enormous profes- 
sions of the preparatory announcement we leave the committee to de- 
cide. For our own parts, we are satisfied with a protest that so absurd 
a disparity between promise and accomplishment has not occurred in 
our experience of musical and theatrical speculation. We will not stop 
to argue whether such a performance as that of last night might not be 
more profitable, in the long run, than one of higher pretensions; but 
we must complain of the entire want of respect to the feeling and intelli- 
gence of the musical public which the committee of the Grand National 
Concerts have shown on the present occasion. So diminutive a mouse 
never crept out of so huge a mountain. The only bit of classical ma- 
sic in the whole concert was the pianoforte concerto of Beethoven, in 
which the committee appear to have so little faith that they forced M. 
Charles Hallé to leave out the two last movements. M. Hallé, whose 
reputation as a classical pianist is European, was probably never placed 
in such a position before—a position which made it appear as though he 
were equally afraid of his author and his public—as though, in short, 
he thought the one too pedantic and the other too dull of apprehension. 
Yet, let us sta:e that the one movement of Beethoven’s concerto, the 
saving-clause of the programme, was listened to with more attention, 
and applauded with more fervour, than any other instrumental morceau 
in the concert. Depend upon it the English public are not so stupid as 
the committee of the Grand National Concerts would find it convenient 
to rate them. Uncomfortable as was the position of the crowd, the 
manifold beauties of Beethoven’s music, developed as they were in the 
superb execution of M Hallé, could not fail to make an impression both 
unanimous and genuine. When in the second part, M. Halle played 
the unmeaning fantasia of Liszt, in spite of the mechanical perfection 
for which he was as remarkable as ever, he did not produce one half 
the effect. And yet the audience was far more quiet and composed 
during the second part of the concert than during the first. 

We regret that we are not in a position to offer any opinion on the 
overture of Mr. Balfe. Owing to circumstances, no doubt inevitable, 
we were kept nearly half an hour in the lobby, unable to find our way 
to the place allotted to us, which although numbered, the box-keepers 
were unable to indentify. But for the polite assistance of Mr. Nugent, 
one of Mr. Lumley’s most active and intelligent officers,we might have re- 
mained an hour longer in the same unpleasant predicament. We entered 
just in time to hear the final chord of D with which Mr. Balfe’s new 
composition terminates, and to join in the applause, which from our 
own opinion of the talent of the composer, we have little doubt was 
amply merited. The principal feature of the vocal music was Vade- 
moiselle Angri’s singing of the bravura air from Semiramide. The fine 
voice, glowing expression, and dashing execution of this admirable 
contralto created a furore, and a burst of genuine applause compelled 
her to repeat thé euba/e‘ta. In the second part the same compliment 

was bestowed with equal unanimity on her version of Meyerbeer's ca- 





probably then undergoing that operation. : 

Sir Bifstik expresses such horror and consternation at this intelli- 
gence, that the Empress believes his mind to be disordered. 

‘* What possible consequence can the accidental stuffing of a Scotch 
banker be to you, milor ?” she saith. 

««¢ The ac-ci-den-t-al stuff-ings of a Scotcher Bankers!’ ina German 
idiom not generally used by our nobility, gasps Sir Bifstik, mechani- 
cally, with pale lips and bristling hair. 

«Take him away! He is mad!” screams the Empress, thinking that 
no sane person could be concerned about such a trifling affair, and in 
another moment the most sacred of international laws would have been 
violated (on the stage), and Great Britain insulted by profane hands 
being laid on the person of her ambassador, when all at once a light 
breaks over the mind of Her Majesty ;—the recalling of something 
forgotten. She exclaims with a Russian nonchalance quite cheering to 
behold, “‘ Oh, I remember; now it is easily explained. My poor little 
dog (I had forgotten him too) died yesterday, and I wished his body to 
be preserved. Cher chien! His name was the same as that of the 
Banker, I think. Alas! that cruel Death should take my dog !” 

** But Mr. Sutherland has, perhaps, already been mur: om ;” gasps 
the ambassador. ‘‘I pray that your Majesty will lose no time in hav- 
ing him released, should he be still alive!” 

‘ Ah, true! I never thought of that,” returned the Empress. 

The order is finally issued, and Sutherland rescued just as the Exe- 
cutioner, grown angry at his unreasonable remonstrances, resolves to 
delay no longer in executing the Imperial commands. To put the 
coup-de-grace on the comic agony of the poor banker, his immense red 
crop of hair has, in that half hour of frightful uncertainty, turned 
white as snow !—Household Words. 


——<@—_——— 
GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS IN LONDON. . 


The musical an1 other criticisms in this journal are sometimes said 
to be severe. We invite attention to the following article from the 
Times of the 16th ult., and beg to add that the press generally echoes 
the opinions herein so strongly put. 


‘* The first of these entertainments took place last night in Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, according to the letter of announcement. It was thought 
that no amount cf exertion could enable the committee to redeem their 
promise in this particular; but, although everything was in such con- 
fusion that the rehearsal, called for Saturday, was unavoidably post- 
poned till yesterday morning, everything was ready at the appointed 
time, and the public were not disappointed. The interior of the thea- 
tre is laid out and decorated much in the oy of Covent-garden and 
Drury-lane at the concerts of M. Jullien. The pit is raised to the level 
of the stage, and the whole forms one great promenade, in the centre of 
which an orchestra, of extraordinary dimensions, is erected, in the usu- 
al manner, and occupies about one-third of the entire area. The pit 
and grand tier boxes remain as at the Opera performances; but the 
upper tiers are converted into double rows of stalls, the compartments 
that divide the boxes removed, and the yellow hangings replaced by 
pink curtains, with covers of embroidered gauze. he space behind 
the orchestra, arranged in the form of a tent, is ornamented with im- 
mense mirrors, groups from the antique, &c., according to recently im- 
proved models In the centre of the extreme wall, on a background 
of calico hangings, is the device of the rose, the shamrock, and: the 
thistle, surmounted by a crown. On one side is another crown, with 
the initial of Prince Albert, and on the left the feathers of the Prince 
of Wales. There is no attempt at any elaboration in the fittings up, 
which, in an artistic light, have little pretension, but the effect of the 
whole is sufficiently light and airy. As far as @ view could be ob- 
tuined from the very inconvenient position in which we were situated, 





tionate respect it is possible to show to be performed on the dead terrier. 

The scene changes ; itis night. The fortunate banker is seated at 
dessert, after an excellent dinner of « mutton rosbif,’ and ‘ hot-a- 
meale pour-ridges, and patatas,” indispensable to a North Briton ; his 
legs are crossed, his feet rest upon a monstrous fender, which he takes 
care to inform us he has received from England, as he sits sipping his 





"Bee Albion of 12th ult. 








the space devoted to the parterre, or promenade, is certainly not larger 
than that of Drury lane, while the confined limits of the stage place the 
reading and refreshment rooms, which add so materially to the accom- 
modations in that theatre, out of the question. There were, neverthe- 
| less, according to the computation of those likely to be well informed, 
| at least 2,000 persons ia the promenade, and little short of 4,000 in the 
; theatre. Whatever may have been the precise number, we have rare- 
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vatina, from the Huguenots, ‘* No, no, no,” which, essentially differing 
from that of Albani, for whom it was composed expressly, had striking 
qualities of itsown. We are, nevertheless, of opinion that without the 
chorus, Meyerbeer’s idea is not fulfilled, and that so grave,an omission 
is equally unfair to singer and composer. Where was the chorus an- 
nounced in the prospectus? M. Jules Lefort,a French vocalist, whs 

last season produced a very favourable effect at many public and pri- 

vate matinées, was heard with much pleasure in ‘* Ma barque,” a kind 

of sea-song, by one Quidant, which, though somewhat monotonous, is 

not without merit. The other vocal pieces do not call for special notice. 
M. Sainton’s fantasia, an exceedingly clever and effective composition, 
played to perfection, was one of the most successful performances of the 
evening. The theme, graceful in itself, was not the less welcome from the 
fact of its being the composer's own invention—an agreeable departure 
from the hacknied rule of borrowing popular operatic airs. The varia- 

tions were elegant and well contrasted. One, in which harmonics were 
prodigally introduced, made a o- effect, and was a highly remarka- 
ble example of mechanical skill. M. Sainton was received with the 
honours due to an old favourite of the public, and retired amidst un- 
bounded applause. 

After the overture to Guillaume Teil, splendidly executed by the 
band, which is only inferior to that of the Royal Italian Opera, a tumult 
ensued that beggars description. Some of the audience were for ea- 
coring it; others were opposed to the repetition, being anxious for the 
National Anthem. Asthe noise continued unabated, Mr. Balfe felt it 
his duty to recommence; but the two last movenents of the overture 
were performed to such an accompaniment of yells and other significa- 
tions of dissent, that only the fortissimo could be heard. The 
full crash of a grand orchestra of 90 peoledeeate was completely drown- 
ed by the cries of the multitude, who, subsequently, when the National 
Anthem was given, proved the force of their united voices with still more 
signal effect. In the choral responses the whole promenade joined, 
with a power of lungs that surpassed belief, and rendered the band and 
the chorus — superfluous. At the end of every verse the wav- 
ing of hats ard sticks and handkerchiefs offered a new and striking 
testimony of loyal enthusiasm, and it was only when Mademoiselle An- 
grisang her solo verses that anything like silence could be obtained. 
At the conclusion of these even there was a roar, as of the elements in 
conflict. In short, with few intervals of repose, the demeanour of the 
** lower regions” was rather that of a bear-garden than of a civilized 
mob. At the same time it is but fair tosay thatthe greatest good tem- 
per prevailed, and that, though at least a dozen “ rings” were formed, 
in playful mockery, as for a furious contest, there was no pugilistic 
display ; the angry combatants, if such there really were, disappeared 
at a instant when a space available fer hostile encounter presented 
itself. 

The dance music did not seem to satisfy the audince, who visited the 
compositions of M. Bosisio— another ‘‘renuwned chef d’orchestre,” proxy 
for M M. Philodo and Charles D’Albert, who were not forthcoming— 
with unequivocal marks of discontent. 

Mr. Richardson, the flautist, was welcomed with a hurricane of 
plaudits, and played his time-honoured variations on ‘‘ Rule Britannia” 
with his usual masterly precision. He was encored unanimously. No- 
thing can be more finished than the execution of Mr. Richardson, who 
on the present occasion excelled himself. The new fantasia of Signor 
Negri was written in his usual clever and musician-like style, and the 
solos on the violin, bassoon, and cornet were played in a superior mun- 
ner by MM. Molique, Baumann, and Arban. In one respect the last 
named gentleman is the most astonishing performer on the cornet-a- 
pistons we have heard. He has not the tone or the expression of 
Koenig, but his rapid execution is marvellous. We were somewhat 
surprised, however, to hear one of the polkas of Mr. Laurent’s Casino 
—the “ Arban Polka’”—selected as the medium for displaying his talent 
in the arena of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

We have little to add about the performance. An anomaly, which 
struck not only ourselves, but many others, was involved in the fact of 
a band of such force and completeness, under a conductor so able and 
experienced as Mr. Balfe, and on an occasion of such importance as the 
initiatory performance of the Grand National Concerts, having nothing 
to perform, in the shape of symphony, or some grand orchestral compo- 
sition, best calculated to display its quality. Had it not been for the 








the introductory overture of Mr. Balfe (which we must find another op- 
portunity of judging), would have been the only means afforded us of 
pronouncing an opinion on one of the finest p of executants ever 
collected together in this country—a — which, with due care, 
might make even the hitherto unrivalled orchestra over which Mr. 
Costa presides, at the Philharmonic and the Royal Italian Opera, look 
to its laurels. On the whole, our impression of this concert was that, 
while as an exclusively popular performance it was entitled to almost 
unqualified approval, there was nothing init to justify that passage in 
the prospectus wherein the committee of the Grand National Concerts 
pledge themselves to provide ‘‘ an entertainment of the most intellectual 
order, in which the greatest works of the greatest masters” shall be 
presented in a style of excellence hitherto unprecedented “in any 
country.” 

pa 

SIR ROBERT PEEL ON OFFICIAL SALARIES. 
Concluded. 


With regard to the office of Master of the Mint, in which there ha, 
been no particular change since the time you were first Minister, is _. 
our opinion that there are any definite duties affixed to that office ?>— 
My impression is, that there is required a complete review of the whole 
regulations and system of the Mint, and that great advantage would 
be derived from a man devoting his attention to the reform of the Mint, 
many of the usages of which are obsolete; supposing that reform to 
take place, I do not know that there is business enough at the Mint to 
oceupy the whole time of a public officer; but I regard the Mastership 
of the Mint in the same light as the Privy Seal. I think it a great ad- 
vantage to the Government; a great advantage to the public service, 
that there should be a limited number of persons not overwhelmed with 
the proper official duties of their own department, able to assist the 
Government in the House of Commons and in the House of Lords in con- 
ducting the public business. 

Have you observed that the noblemen and gentlemen generally ap- 
pointed to those offices of great dignity and little or no labour, such as 
the Lord Privy Seal and the Mastership of the Mint, have been pre- 
cisely those to whom the Prime Minister would refer those important 
questions to which you have alluded, and whom he would consult upon 
those matters ?—I recollect persons filling the office of Master of the 
Mint very capable of rendering most valuable assistance; I think the 
efficient discharge of the whole functions of government requires the 
present number of offices; and there is an advantage, independently of 
that, in having different shades of political opinion represented in the 
Cabinet. 

The office of Master of the Mint is not always, perhaps not generally, 
a Cabinet office ?—No; I was speaking more particularly of the Privy 
Seal and the President of the Council; I think there is an advantage 
in having a Cabinet composed of a certain number of persons who re- 
present the different shades of opinion there may be among members of 
the same great party ; I do not, however, defend the maintenance of 
these offices upon that ground; I take another and a stronger ground, 
that the proper dispatch of public business requires that the present 
number of Parliamentary offices should not be reduced. 

Are not some of these offices maintained rather with a view to reward 
men of party, or to satisfy the claims of particular sections of parties, 
than with any reference to the public duties which appertain to the 
offices themselves ?—If you are to maintain the system of Parliamen- 
tary government, I am not prepared to say, that if that be one of the 
purposes to which these offices are applied, it is not a legitimate appli- 
¢ation of them. In this country you govern by means of party combi- 
nation, and you must govern by means of it according to the present 
Parliamentary constitution. It is therefore necessary that Members 
of Parliament of great eminence should be connected with Government 
by the tenure of office But, as I said before, [ do not rely upon that 
ground; I think there is more than sufficient labour, in the whole, to 
occupy all the persons whc are now employed in the public service; 
and that the division of that labour among some whose time is occupied 
for twelve or fourteen hours a day in the proper business of their offi- 
ces, and among others whose time is not occupied, and who have, there- 
fore, leisure to consider matters not properly pertaining to their own 
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concerto of Beethoven, the hacknied overture to Guillaume Tell, and | these high and honourable motives, we will cut down the salary about 





departments, is not an inconvenient or unwise arrangement. Itis upon 
that ground that I defend the maintenance of such an office as the 
plot? Seal and the Mastership of the Mint; not asserting that the 
special duties of those offices are sufficient to occupy the whole time of 

@ holders of them, but thinking that they may be m@st usefully occu- 
pied with other matters connected with the public service. 

Allowing that there is a fair reason for maintaining those offices, and 
allowing, also, that the dignity and station which the office gives is to 
be taken as part of the compensation to the holders ofthe office along 
with the pecuniary emoluments, would it not be possible that those 
offices which are more honorary than laborious, should be paid by sal- 
aries rather more nominal than real, and if you give large salaries of 
5,000/. a year to the Home Secretary, and 2,000/. a year to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who have important duties to perform, 
would not it be fair to say, that the Mastership of the Mint and the 
Privy Seal, being held by gentlemen to whom no specific labour is 
apportioned, they should be content, to a great extent, with the honour 
attached to those offices, and that their salaries should be small ?—If it 
be true, as was stated by Lord Durham, and I believe it was strictly 
true, that although the duties of the Privy Seal in themselves are not 
very arduous and laborious, yet still that references were made to him 
upon general business which occupied him sometimes six or seven hours 
a day, then I think the Lord Privy Seal is performing public service 
when he is so occupied; and that 2,000/. a year is not more than a 
suitable remuneration for that labour. He takes the salary because he 
has labour to perform, not labour connected with his immediate office, 
but labour of much more importance. He is capable of rendering 
et service, by relieving those who are overburdened by official 
duty. 

wr deal has been said regarding the expense to which a Cabinet 
Minister is subjected, owing to nis high position. Taking that class of 
men from which Cabinet Ministers are usually selected, men if not of 
ample, of fair fortune, is there any vory great increase to their ordinary 

—— incidental to their becoming Cabinet Ministers ?—I have 
before observed that a man with twelve or fifteen thousand a year of 
his own, has probably no necessity for any great increase in his estab- 
lishment on appointment to office. 

Take a person like the late Lord Sydenham, Mr. Poulett Thomson, a 
man of moderate fortune, was he necessarily subjected to any consid- 
erable expense beyond his former expenditure, by being made a Cabi- 
net Minister, and President of the Board of Trade ?—If he had not more 
than 2,000/. a year, I should say that the emolument which Mr. Poulett 
‘Thomson received from office was not sufficient to defray the additional 
expenses to which he was subject, whatever was his private fortune. 

ou think that a Cabinet Minister in general would incur an addi- 
tional expenditure of 2,000/. a year in consequence of his being placed 
in that position ?—If he were Prime Minister, or Secretary of State, it 
would be much more than that. [ do not think that 5,000/. a year 
is more than sufficient as a salary of one of those great offices; but, as 
I said before, to a man of 15,000/, or 20,000/. a year, it is a matter of 
comparative indifference to him whether you give him a salary of 3,000/. 
a year or 5,000/. He has of his own means to meet the expense of of- 
fice. But in the case of such men as I have named, thetwo Wm. Pitts, 
or Mr. Fox,or Mr. Canning, or Mr. Burke, or Mr. Huskisson, if they 
become Secretaries of State, an official salary less than that which is 
now appropriated to those offices would not suffice. They have no ade- 
quate establishment of servants, of carriages, of horses ; they must 
have some provision of that kind. Then observe, after their habits of 
life have been altered, and their new establishment formed, a change 
of government may suddenly take place, rendering useless the expen- 
diture they have incurred. The precariousness of the tenure of these 
offices must be taken into account. Mr. Fox, I believe, after labouring 
for 40 years in the public service in Parliament, did not hold Cabinet 
office for much more than eighteen months. During the two periods 
when he was Secretary of State, in Lord Rockingham’s administration, 
and es of State with Lord Grenville, I do not apprehend that 
Mr. Fox held office for a period of two years in the whole. In each 
case he probably entered office without having an adequate establish- 
ment, and had to provide one. In the latter case, death prevented him 
from holding office more than a few months, and at the former period a 
change of Government took place. 

Would not that rather lead to the conclusion, that the amount of 
salary is, in point of fact, the consideration which induces men who 
— talents for public service to pursue official rank and station ?>— 

am sure that itis not. Their views are muzh more elevated. Such 
men as Lord Chatham, and Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox, enter into public 
life from honourable ambition, from the desire to render public service, 
but I doubt whether it would be wise or just in the state to turn round 
apon them on that account, and say, “Since you are prompted by 
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which you think nothing, and care nothing.” It is more wise to say, 
** We will allot to you a provision sufficient to enable you to sustain 
the unavoidable expenses of office; we will give you no temptation or 
excuse to abuse its patronage.” 

Are not the payments of our Cabinet Ministers much higher than 
those of the Foreign Ministers ?—I do not know what those Ministers 
receive; I should have thought not. There are probably many indi- 
rect allowances made to Foreiga Minsters. The Minister of Russia, for 
instance, has I believe many ofhis expenses borne by the State, besides 
the direct emoluments of office which he receives. 

You allude to the increased labour to which the Ministers are sub- 
jon at the present time, as compared with the middle and end of the 

ast century, but do you not think that in all classes of the community 

thereis much more active and continuous labour in all pursuits than 
there was at that time ?—There probably is, but that activity reacts, 
I think, upon the duties of the Minister. That tendency to increased 
labour throughout all classes adds to the public business. [t would be 
important that the Committee should ascertain the progressive increase 
of business in each department, caused by a combination of many cir- 
cumstances. Probably the penny-post has had its influence. Thereis 
a greater disposition to write to Ministers, to send suggestions and it 
is very useful that there should be that free voluntary communication 
upon all matters of public concern : bnt it greatly increases the busi- 
ness of the public offices. 

Sir Charles Wood said, that in his opinion an increase of business 
had taken place in consequence of the penny postage ; was it not the 
case that letters cesebeel by the public offices before the penny post- 
age were free ?—Yes ; an account is kept of the amount of postage at 
each office. 

But the writers of the letters paid no postage at all ?—They did not. 
Many persons are not aware that the offices still take in letters if the 
postage be not paid; many of those who write to Ministers pay the post- 
age without necessity, not being aware that they are under obligation 
ao the postage. 

as not the number of registered letters in the offices very much in- 
creased ?—Very much. On looking at the report of the Committee on 
miscellaneous expenditure, I tind that Mr. Parker estimated that the 
number of registered letters in the year 1800 in the Treasury was near 





5,000, and in the year 1849 it was near 30,000. Now, admitting that 
in 1849 a class of letters was registered that probably would havebeen 
registered in 1800, and that, therefore, the increase of buisness is not 
so great as those figures would indicate, that it is not six-fold, still it 
must have increased in a very great degree. 

—_->__—. 


THE BRITISH CENSUS. 


If it is a privilege to be born, and another privilege to be born an 
Englishman, the human race may be congratulated on the large in- 
crease of privileged members which it has witnessed during the last 
half century. [tis probable that the census to be taken next year 
will show that twice as many persons rejoice in the name and dignity 
of English citizens as existed in 1801. Nor in spite of many a panic 
and many a protest as to the multiplication of the species within these 
isles can it be said that the birthright is less valuable now than it was 
when our first decennial tables were drawn up. At that moment the 
continental system threatened our trade and the flotilla of Boulogne 
our safety ; prices were at famine height, and popular discontent added 
a domestic to a foreign danger. We now repose upon thirty-five 
years of peace, and an expansive industry has rendered the exis- 
tence of the larger population more tolerable than that of the smaller 
one even in its most prosperous times. As yet there is nothing to 
regret in the vast accession of numbers, and the result we anticipate 
will testify rather to oar strength than to our weakness. Yet looking 
back across the vicissitudes which have from time to time attended the 
march of our gathering millions, and looking furward also to the con- 
tingencies of the future, this fact of the numerical increase is the most 
important one with which we have todeal. It cannot be forgotten that 
natural laws are the danger as well as the support of artificial ones, 
and that there is a point where population may beincompatible with 
national security and happiness : if there is no consciousness in the 
mass—no individual desire of progress—no knowledge of the conditions 
of progress—if, in a word, the animal outruns the human developement 
—the future is less smiling than the past. The revelations therefore 
ef our coming census will bear a weighty import, and the more so as 
they will extend to features of our condition which have not hitherto 
been so critically investigated. They will reach beyond the mere facts 
of our actual or proportionate increase to other facts bearing on our 
sanitary, economical, educational, and religious position. We are to 
lay the foundation next year of a more complete self-knowledge, and 
apply unshirkingly the tests which alone can satisfy ourselves and con- 
fute the prophets of misfortune. We are to discover whether it be true, 
as some philosophers have argued and some divines have echoed, that 
the poor are increasing on the middle class in a larger proportion ; whe- 
ther it be true that the gulf is widening between those who have and 
those who have not. Weare to discover what signs there may be of the 
coming change which Ledru Rollin announces, and which Lamartine 
has ceased to forebode, when the laws of society shall be reversed and 
the principle of self preservation shall take the form of Proudhon’s 
paradox, “‘ La propriété c’est le vol.” 

On the 31st of March, 1851, there will issue from Craig’s court, 
under the direction of the Registrar-General, a body of inquisitors, 
furnished with ready tongues, large ledgers, and ample formulas of 
inquiry. Notcontent, as in former days, to register your age, your sex, 
and your name, they will demand your occupation and your place of 
birth, your relationship to the master of the house, if you are his rela- 
tive, his domestic, or his friend ; they will desire to know what experi- 
ences of singlehood or matrimony you have encountered in your pil- 
grimage through life, and whether you are possessed of those common 
faculties which the State desires for all her members—in other words, 
whether you can see, speak, and hear, or are deaf, dumb, or blind. It 
is earnestly hoped that no private scruples will impede the intentions 
of the Legislature, that no lady will put her dial back, no poacher, 
smuggler, mudlark, or cat’s-meat man will disguise his honourable pro- 
fession and detract from the value of the record. Entire accuracy 
is only to be secured by the co-operation of all, and no personal objec- 
tions or hesitations ought to stand in the way of a great national un- 
dert aking. 

Bat to speak seriously, it is intended to carry the present investiga- 
tion much further than any of its predecessors, and solve at the same 
time with the major problem some collateral questions of equal interest. 
It is decided that professions shall be distinguished, that the Registrar’s 
division into single, married, and widowed, shall be observed through- 
out, that casual or temporary members of families shall be as far as pos- 
sible separately catalogued, and also persons afflicted with certain physi- 
cal disabilities ; a simultaneous account will be taken of schools, 
churches, hospitals, and other institutions of a parallel nature, showing 
their average accommodation and the number of. persons who resort to 
them. The areas of the different parishes, imperfectly laid down under 
the Tythe Commutation Act, will be correctly ascertained, and the 
proportions of population to acreage more certainly decided. It has 
been proposed further to collect some statistics of the labour market by 
taking down the rate of wages during the preceding week and year in 
each locality, and to distinguish the infirm and the sick from the 
healthy members of the community: a column for the partially or 
totally insane, a column to mark the presence or absence of rudimen- 
tary education, and a column for the average prices of provisions, which 
vary incredibly in the country districts, would also seem to suggest 
themselves. The Secretary of State has not as yet sanctioned these 
portions of the sanitary or of the economical inquiry ; but it is manifest 
they would add much to the value ofa report which should be not only 
accurate but full 

On the social bearing of such an investigation it is hardly necessary 
to dwell; it is only by learning what as a people we have been doing 

that we can learn what remains for us as a people todo. The com- 
mand of datais the one circumstance which separates our legislation 
from the legislation on crude or mistaken principles which even great 
men were compelled to accept informer times. It was the opinion of 
Bacon that the plough should be kept in the hands of owners ; in other 
words, that farms should be indefinitely small. It was the opinion of 
Johnson that population always progressed in a tolerably even ratio. 
It was a common belief in the eighteenth century that the numbers of 
a people constituted their wealth. It is now scarcely 50 years since 
Pitt supported a State provision for every labourer’s child. It may be 
too much to say that we are guaranteed against similar or equal 
errors : but there is no doubt that in this case as in others knowledge 
is power, and that we acquire by our self-inquisition a larger grasp of 
the future. Given the law of our increase and the causes of that in- 
crease, and we can apply the check as soon as we have convinced our- 





selves of the evil. Given the probabilities of life as they vary in dif- 





ferent districts, and the adoption of sanitary measures is inculcated at 
the same moment that their success is opreres. The growth or decline 
of particular maladies tests the power of science over the calamities of 
man. ‘he institutions—religious, educational, or merely charitable, 
which cover our land, represent the amount of remedial or of elevating 
influences in the hands of society, and from the amount we possess is 
deduced the degree of present necessity By whatever language the 
statesman or the economist expresses the object of a civil community— 

leasure, ease, content, or the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 

er—we learn by our decenniat tables how far this object has been at- 
tained—we calculate the proportion of physical evils or of social infir- 
mities at different eras, and draw a horoscope which outdoes the old pre- 
tensions of the astrologer ; by our improved method the testimony as to 
general or particular prosperity will be collected on a larger scale, 
and we hope to be furnished with a clear and concise rejoinder for the 
good natured author of ‘* La Decadence de l’Angleterre.” — Times. 


—_——— 


SIR J. FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. 


The following report from Capt. Sir W. E. Parry R. N., himself a 
distinguished Arctic Voyager, will be read with interest. We omit 
Sir John Richardson's, as being too full of anatomical and scientific 
details for the general reader; but append somo remirks by a very 
distinguished Engineer officer. 


Hasuar Hospiran, Oct. 11, 1850. 

Sir,—On receiving your letter of the 7th inst., and the box contain- 
ing bones, canvass, rope, and wood recently found at Cape Riley, upon 
which their Lordships desire a report from Sir John Richardson and 
myself, I considered the best way of complying with their Lordships’ 
wishes would be to refer the bones and wood for examination to Sir 
John Richardson, whose skill and experience in such matters are 
greatly superior to mine, and to give my own attention more particu- 
larly to the pieces of rope and canvas. 

I have now the honour to enclose Sir John Richardson's report, and 
to offer the following suggestions of my own :— 

The only questions of any material interest are two— 

1. Were the articles left at Cape Riley by any of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s people ? 

2 Ye so, about what period ? 

Independently of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, there are, primi 
facie, only three possible ways of accounting for the rope and canvas 
being found at Cape Riley :— 

1. They might have been left by the parties under the command of 
Lieutenants Beechey and Hoppner, whom I sent to examine the coast 
on our first discovery of it, on the 22d of August, 1819. 

2. Ifthe rope and canvas beloned to the Fury when we lost her in 
Prince Regent’s Inlet in 1825 (having landed all her stores on the beach 
for heaving the ship down), it is possible that these articles may have 
been discovered by the Esquimaux, appropriated to their own use, and 
carried to Cape Riley in the course of their peregrinations. 

8 The articles might have been conveyed by one of Sir James Ross’s 
travelling parties detached from his ships in Port Leopold, in the spring 
of the year 1849. 

In dealing with these possibilities, we may, I think, arrive at the 
following conclusions :— 

1. Itis quite certain that no encampment was formed at Cape Riley 
by Liettenants Beechey and Hoppner, the parties were on shore only 
a few minutes, having been recalled in consequence of a fair wind 
springing up. Nor could the piece of rope have been left by them, 
since the yellow worsted thread is pronounced by the officers of Chatham 
yard to fix, beyond all doubt, the date of its manufacture ‘‘ subse- 
quent to the year 1824, as the order assigning different coloured wor- 
steds to each yard bears date April 21 of that year.” 

2. The order just referred to was issued exactly three weeks before 
I left England with the Hecla and Fury, on that voyage in which the 
latter vessel was lost in Prince Regent’s Inlet—that is, [ left the Nore 
on the 19th of May of the same year (1824), having quitted Deptford 
on the 8th. These dates coincide so nearly with that of the order 
above quoted, that I deemed it advisable to write to Captain Richards, 
superintendent of Chatham Dockyard, to inquire whether he thought 
it possible that the new regulations of inserting the yellow worsted may, 
as ° special case, have been anticipated in furnishing rope to the Hecla 
and Fury. 

Captain Richards’ very clear and satisfactory reply (of which I en- 
close a copy) proves, beyond all doubt, that the rope was not supplied 
to the Fury ; while the circumstance of its having mn made of Hun- 
garian hemp shows that it was not manufactured prior to 1841. 

8. The third and last question is merely one of fact; and it has, I 
understand, been ascertained from Sir James Ross that the party he 
sent out to the northward from Port Leopold did not land quite so far 
westward as Cape Hurd, so that they never approached Cape Riley 
within thirty miles. 


The above facts appear to me to lea to the inevitable conclusion that 
the rope was left at Cape Riley by Sir John Franklin's expedition, 
and in probability the canvas likewise, as that also bears the Queen’s 
mark. 

With ae a to the period at which this occurred, which can only be 
conjectured by the state and appearance of the several articles picked 
up, their Lordships will observe from Sir John Richardson’s very in- 
teresting report that, so far as the question admits of solution, there is 
at least a strong probability of their having been ‘eft at Cape Riley 
about the year 1845. 

I would, therefore, submit to their Lordships what appears to me 
the most probable conclusion, namely, that dir John Franklin’s ships 
having reached this neighbourhood on their way out in 1845, and being 
stopped there for a time by the state of the ice (as I was, and as we 
know the present searching expeditions have been), a-couple of boats 
may have been detached from each ship to land at Cape Riley to make 
the usual observations, collect specimens, and examine the coast-—a 
common occurrence in all such expeditions. If detained for a night, 
each boat’s crew may have pitched its own tent, and one for the officers, 
making five in all. The only circumstance which I cannot explain 
(supposing the encampment to have been formed by Sir John Frank- 
lin’s people) is, the large size of the tents, which Mr. Snow has just 
described to us as twelve feet in diameter and upwards, and which is 
certainly very large for tents generally used on such ocgasions. This 
may, in part, perhaps, be explained by the stones being thrown from 
the centre and the circle thus considerably enlarged when striking the 
tents. 

At the commencement of their enterprise (which, looking to former 
discoveries, the entrance to Wellington Inlet may be fairly considered), 
a party from the Erebus and Terror might not think it of any impor- 
tance to leave a notice of their visit, though it is much to be wished 
that they had; and I should hope that at some more advanced position 
Captain Ommanney and the other officers will have succeeded in dis- 
covering some such notice, affording positive information of the missing 
ships, and the route they are likely to have pursued. 

n the other hand I feel confident, that if the expedition, or any por- 
tion of the people, had landed at Cape Riley at a more advanced period, 
when success began to be doubtful, and especially if in distress, or 
with a view to effect their escape from the ice, some distinct notice of 
the facts would have been left at a point so prominent and so likely to 
be visited as Cape Riley. I may add that under such circumstances it 
is very highly improbable that provisions as heavy and bulky as salt 
beef and pork would have formed a part of their supply; and mutton 
would, of course, have been wholly out of the question. 

We have received from Commander Forsyth anu Mr. Snow (who, ac- 
cording to their Lordship’s directions, arrived here this morning) all 
the information they possess relating to our present inqniry. 

The box containing the several articles found at Cape Riley will be 
returned to your address by railway this evening. I have the honour 
to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

Wrii1aM Epwarp Parry, Captain, R.N. 


To the Secretary of the Admiralty, &c. 
OnservaTions BY CoLoneL SABine. 


Perhaps it may throw some light on the fact of there being five tents 
that the magnetical instruments supplied to Sir John Franklin’s expedi- 
tion would require more tents than any previousor any subsequent ex- 
pedition. : . 

There were three magnetical instruments, each of which would re- 
quire a separate tent, and these three tents would only be entered at 
stated periods for observation. 

Besides these three, there would be required a fourth tent for miscel- 
laneous observations, and a fifth for the protection of the observers. 

[ was, therefore, always prepared to expect that whenever the traces 
of a winter station of the Erebus and Terror should be found, there 





would be some appearance discovered of five tents in the losality 
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where the instruments of the Erebus should be placed, and five for the 
Terror. 

I think it probable that the two ships would establish their observa- 
tions at some little distance apart from each other, because it would 
contribute to convey a character of independence to each. I think it 
far more probable that the traces which have been discovered are those 
of a winter station, tha. of a station occupied for a fewdays during the 
season of navigation, from the quantity of remains of provisions which I 
understand to have been found, and which are much more than are 
likely to have been consumed by an observing party during the very 
short time that the instruments would have been put up at a temporary 
station. It is quite possible, however, to suppose that the ships may 
have been stopped during the season of navigation, and without any 
immediate prospect of getting on, about the time of the monthly term 
day*, and the tents may have been established and the instruments 
landed for observation on the term day—that is to say, they may have 
all been in order for commencing about twelve hours before, and the 
observations continued for twenty-four hours. But at the close of the 
term day they would without doubt have been embarked with all con- 
venient dispatch. 





* A terin day is one day in the month on which it was pre-arranged thatsimultaneous 
magnetic observations should be made in all parts of the world ; these days were 
known to Sir John Franklin, and they were the only days on which during the 
season of navigation those magnetic instruments requiring the tents above alluded 
to would be employed. 


~~ 


Aw Awewarp Apventure.—Rome, October 5.—An occurrence of 
a few days ago has so amused our little English circle in Rome, aad is 
altogether so absurd, that I am induced to mention it. An English 
gentleman just arrived, and now living with his wife at one of our best 
hotels, after a good dinner sallied out to smoke a cigar and survey the 
«* City of the Soul.” A bright moon suggested the Coliseum, and thither 
he bent his lonely steps, skirting the Palastine, the Palace of the 
Cesars, and the Augustan Halls, and musing in silent sadness on all 
around, holding sweet converse with his own soul and Byron, as served 
up by Murray. It is difficult to say to what conclusions he might or 
might not have come on finding himself for the first time in sucha 
place as’ the Coliseum at such an hour, had not his grand and gloomy 
reveries been interrupted by the sound of footsteps hastily approaching 
him from behind. He turned round and beheld the figure of a man 
attired in the garb of a priest, who had issued from one of the ‘‘ rents 
of ruin,” and who passed him so closely as to rub against his shoulder 
in sodoing. The figure in black had almost disappeared beyond the 
Arch of Constantine when honest John Bull bethought him of his watch 
and feeling for it, found not what he sought. A moment’s reflection 
determined him to follow the wily priest, until he came up with himin 
an open space where lurkers might not be left hid; so, pouncing upon 
his man, he demanded the restitution of his property. The priest un- 
derstood no English, and our friend no Italian, but as a substitute for 
the language our countryman showed his fists, and, pointing to the 
watch-pocket of the other, made himself so well understood that the 
terrified and trembling ecclesiastic at once surrendered the watch, 
which satisfied his antagonist, who returned home. On recounting the 
affair to his lady, however, he was not a little astonished when she 
ar gsc to his own watch, lying on his dressing-table, which he had 
eft behind him on going out He drew forth the other from his pocket, 
and a glance showed him that, without intending it, he had been guilty 
of a highway robbery. On going to the police the next day with a 
‘friend to explain the business, he found that the priest, well known 
in Rome as a venerable and holy man, had already been there and de - 
posed that, on taking his usual ‘ constitutional,” after the heat of the 
day, he hal been accosted bya “‘ Garribaldisto Ingiese,” and by threats 
and menaces been obliged to deliver up his watch. 





More Destructive Prosecti.es.—According to a letter from L’ 
Orient, a rival to Captain Warner has appeared there. ‘‘ M. La- 
grange, an apothecary residing in this town, has been for the last fifceen 
years labouring at the preparation ofa bullet of the most destructive 
kind. Although it appears that he had completed his labours for some 
time, he did not communicate his discovery to the Government aatil 
within the last few days. An experiment as to the effect produced by 
those bullets has been made under the inspection of Admirals La Susse 
and La Guerre, Lieut. Gen. Laplace, of the Artillery, and of a Com-, 
mission ereetated by the Government. The success of the experiment 
is said to have exceeded all expectation. Each bullet, on stri ing the 
object against which it was directed, exploded with a detonation as loud 
as ‘iat of the gun from which it was fired, and produced a most de- 
stractive effect. It bursts instantly on striking any object which op- 
poses resistance, whether it be earth, wood, or stone. At the conclu- 
sion of the trial, the members of the Commission, addressing the inventor, 
said, ** Sir, your name ought to beinscribed amongst the members of 
the Peace Congress,, for after your invention it will be impossible to 
think of making war.” M. Lagrange asserts, that with a gun-boat, 
armed with four pieces of cannon, he could sink a ship of 120 guns in 
twenty minutes. He is in treaty with the Government for-the sale of 
his secret.” 

AvueTRALIA IN SuRREY.—The wild and wooded lands around Dork- 
ing were the scene of a kangaroo hunt, on Monday, with the Wootton 
oe of beagles. A kangaroo belonging to Mr. John Evelyn Denison, 

. P., escaped four months ago, and has ranged quite wild ever since. 
The animal led the hounds a tremendous run at a pace incred:ble for 
such an animal; it was at last driven into a pond and captured by a 
groom, not withouta struggle, in the course of which the man received 
some painful embraces.—London paper, 5th ult. 








TRIPLER HALL. 
MADAME ANNA BISHOP’S 
THIRD GRAND SACRED CONCERT 


Will take place on Sunday Evening, November 34d, and these Classic Perfor- 
mances will be continued every Sunday, until further notice, and given on the same magui- 
ficent scale as that of last Sunday. The most powerful and stupendous Orchestra ever 
assembied together in this country. 

On this occasion the whole of Beethoven’s sublime Oratorio of 


THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


will be performed. And, also, selections from the works of other Great Masters. The 
SA. 


whole under the sole direction of Mr. BOCHS 

Tickets, $0 Cents eaeh, to all parts of the Hail, to be had at the Music Stores 
Hotels, and at the Hall. . 

Seats can be secured in the Grand Tier only, without any extra charge, at the Music Stores 
of Messrs. J. E. Gould & Co., 297 Broadway, and of Messrs. Kerkseig & Breusing, 421 
Broadway. Also, at the Hall, the whole of Saturday, Nov. 2d, and on Sunday, 3d, from | 
to 2, and from 4 to the evening. 

Sacred performance to commence at8 o’clock, and on account of the immense concourse 
of persons attending these Classical Concerts, doors to open at half-past five o’clock. 

Nov. 1. 








ASTOR PLACE OPERA. 
*LLE PARODI.--Max Maretzek has the honor of informing the public that the First 
Appearance in America ot M’ile TERESA PARODI, Prima Donna Assoluta, from her 
Majes y’s Theatre, London, will take place at the Astor Place Opera House, 
On MONDAY NEXT, Nov. the 4th. 
On which occasion will be performed Bellini’s Opera, 
NORMA, 
The price of admission on M’lle Parodi’s nights will invariably be Two Dollars. An extra 


charge of Fifty Cents on secured seats. ‘Tickets of admission, 2s wellas secured seats, may 
be obtained at the Astor Place Opera House from 9 o’clock, A. M. till4 P.M. 





GRAND CONCERT. 


F ERD. EDOWARD DOCTOR, and MADAME LOUISE DOCTOR, Pianists from Vien- 
na, will give a Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert early in November, at the Age 
sembly Rooms, Chineese Buildings. Names of assis ing talent, and full particu- 
jars, in a few days. 


Exchange at New York on London. at 60 days. 110 1-2 a 110 3-4, 


THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1850. 

















The Liverpool mail of the 19th ult. brings no news of great impor- 
tance, and the leading articles of the English journals touch chiefly 
Upon topics of temporary or local interest. From this we may, how- 
ever, except the subject of the Nicaragua Canal, which was satisfac- 
torily laid before the English public by the Times of the 15th ult., 
coupled with the announcement that the great mercantile firms of the 
Barings and the Rothschilds would co-operate with the New York Com- 
pany in carrying out this vast undertaking Backed by English 
Capital, it may be presumed that the enterprising American gentlemen 
who have taken this project in hand will push it forward to comple- 
“ion; and in the quiet, business-like manner, in which these arrange- 





ments have been feffected, we see a practical reproof of the fussy ef- 
forts recently made by Mr. E. G. Squier, to keep the affairs of Central 
America in confusion, and to breed ill will between his country and 
ourown. Wecall this a practical reproof—a tacit one has already 
been administered, in the general want of sympathy with which the 
published letters of the late American Minister to Central America 
have been received. We are prompted to this remark by a second ar- 
ticle in the Times, wherein the breach of diplomatic etiquette by Mr. 
Squier is made the subject of complaint, and gives that journal another 
opportunity of reading a lecture to the United States in general, 
whereat the United States will, we doubt not, good-humouredly smile. 
The Protectionists have been compelled to go through another badger- 
ing, consequent on the indiscretion of their clever but somewhat rash 
champion, Lord Stanley. At a recent public meeting of an Agricultural 
Society at Bury in Lancashire, his Lordship pointed out the pecuniary 
benefit that might be derived from the application of capital to farming 
purposes, by his hearers, the farmers of that locality. Presto, there 
was a cry that the Protectionist leader had changed his colours, and 
half-satirical congratulations were bestowed on him by the Liberal 
press. Some alarm was also undoubtedly caused in the ranks of his 
own party, since the Chairman of the Central Protective Association 
thought it necessary to question him hereon. Lori St anley’s answer 
has appeared in the journals, and is to the effect that certain purely lo- 
cal circumstances induced him to give such advice to the Agricaltur- 
ists of the Bury district, as he certainly should not have given gen- 
erally; and that his opinions remain unchanged. The death of Lord 
George Bentinck, the comparative retirement of Mr. Disraeli, and the 
certainty that Lord Stanley is a very unreliable Chief for a political 
party—these together are successive blows, under which an unpopular 
cause can scarcely find converts. 
A telegraphic summary of the contents of the India mail, dated 
Bombay, Sept. 17, was received in London on the 18th ult., but not an 
item of importance did it contain. We often, however, pick up glean- 
ings worth notice, when the mails themselves come to hand. 
Some stir appears to have been created at home, by a series of auda- 
cious murders and burglaries, committed in rural distric's. Ata sea- 
son of general prosperity, these atrocities seem, at first sight, unac- 
countable; but we incline to attribute them to an undue sense of securi- 
ty and a neglect of ordinary precautions. A little renewed vigilance 
on the part of the public will soon set this matter right. Long con- 
tinued immunity from danger will make us wondrously careless. 
In another part of our paper will be found a curious account of some 
further and unexpected proceedings in the Glen Tilt case. The scene 
of action is transferred from the Scottish Law Courts to the Highland 
pass itself, and we regret that a Scottish nobleman, and an hereditary 
legislator, should have brought himself into immediate conflict with the 
law, and with the force of public opinion. The law will probably find 
means to vindicate itself; but the injurious effect produced upon the 
public mind by the Duke of Atholl’s conduct will be a source of chuck- 
ling, and a pregnant theme, for chartists and levellers, and is therefore 
so much the more to be deplored. 





France still presents, to those who read her newspapers, a singular 

jamble of cross purposes and counter intrigues ; but our impression of 
last week, that there was no serious cause for apprehension in the co- 
quetries of Louis Napoleon with the army, is confirmed by the latest 
news. The want of a dominant party, or mutual jealogsies, may per- 
haps bring about such revision of the Constitution as will give the 
President an extension of his term of office: we see no cause at present 
to believe that anything, save the force of circumstances, can uphold 
so small a man in so eminent a place. The telegraphic communication 
between Dover and Calais was not commenced under good auspices. It 
is suspended until next Spring. 





The Queen of the Belgians is dead. Some particulars of her life and 
death will be found in our obituary notices.—In the Duchies, no fur- 
ther engagements have taken place between the hostile armies ; nor are 
signs apparent of any permanent settlement of their conflicting claims. 
—The confused state of affairs continues in Hesse Cassel. The Elector’s 
civil and military officers will neither enforce his will, nor violently 
contest it. Resignations en masse are the order of the day ; and here 
also, the solution of difficulties appears to be no easy matter. Austrian 
and Russian intervention are, as usual, threatened. 


Mr. G. Thompson, M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, arrived here by the 
last steamer, and we learn with some sense of shame, through public 
journals, that he is about to meddle in the internal political affairs of 
the United States—or, in the words of a London paper, to go through an 
anti-slavery campaign. A tour of observation through this country and 
astudy of its distinctive characteristics may be eminently useful to 
Englishmen in public life. Dabbling in its local concerns is altogether 
another affair; and we beg to enter a protest against it, beforehand, 
lest individual action in this case should be mistaken for national. 
Though Mr, Thompson be an able, an eloquent, and sometimes a useful 
man in his legitimate sphere, we hope that, if he thrust himself where 
he has no business to be, he will receive the significant hint—‘* mind 
your own affairs !” 

THE THREATENED Convicr Station.—Many months ago, in allu- 
sion to the late resistance of the Cape of Good Hope Colonists to the Im- 

perial decree of Lord Grey, we hinted to our friends in the British 
North American Provinces, that they were interested, inasmuch as 
their turn might come. We now observe that the Canadian journals 
are begining to discuss the project, imputed to the British Government, 
of converting the Island of Anticosti into a penal Settlement. A har- 
bour of refuge, light-houses, and consequently a more secure naviga- 
tion of the Gulf of St. Lawrence—these are the sugar with which the 
proffered pill is to be gilded. The drawbacks we need not dwell upon. 
The subject seems to us to be one fairly open to discussion; but it 
would be very absurd for the opponents of the scheme to take the in- 
sidious advice of its supporters, and postpone argument, until assured 
that such a planisreally contemplated. Opposition would be too late, 
if the idea had once taken root in the tenacious soil, with which the 
mind of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies is thickly 
overlaid. 

Nova Scor1a,—We find in the Vova Scotian of the 23rd ult., a des- 
patch from Earl Grey, dated the 21st of September, wherein the Im- 
perial Government declines to aid the Provincial Government in the 
construction of the Halifax and Portland Railway, by its guarantee for 
such portion of interest on the’ required capital, as would be assessed, 
upon the Province. Considerable dissatisfaction has been occasioned 
by this refusal; but the subject, like the preceding one, has two sides 











It is announced from Washington that a Government vessel will be 
despatched to London, conveying the American contributions to the In- 
ternational Fair. 

ProGress or Art tn San Francisco.—We have before us two num- 
bers of The Illustrated California News, publication commenced on 
the lst September, and issued semi-monthly from the office of the Alta 
California. lt starts with spirit, and we wish it all success. Each 








number contains eight folio pages, and several large and vigorous wood- 


cuts, representing local scenery or incidents. We notice that the in- 
tention of the editor is to make it, rather the vehicle for conveying in- 
formation of that region, than of registering imported news. It will 
probably be sent home to friends, by adventurers and settlers in the 
Golden Region, the price, one dollar per annum, being there but a 
small consideration. 

Under the influence of artists and men of taste. a crusade against .the 
modern hat seems determined upon in England; some of the journalists 
there are treating the subject editorially. 








We rejoice to learn that Powers’s statue of John C. Calhoun has been 
at last brought up from its sandy bed on Fire Island, where it has lain 
submerged during three months. It is said not to be discoloured, and 
to have sustained only one unimportant fracture. 

It should be added, that credit having in the published account been 
mainly given toa Mr. T. D. Johnson, for his aid ip the recovery of the 
statue, the Collector of this port, Mr. H. Maxwell, has put out a letter 
in which he claims the thanks of the community, for Capt. Walden, Lt. 
Martin, and the officers and crew of the Revenue Cutter Morris. The 
operation appears to have been one of great difficulty, and the energy 
and perseverance of all parties concerned cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 
Tur Dereat or Goov Inrentions.—The papers lately have an- 
nounced the recent death at New Orleans, of a man named McDonough, 
who has bequeathed the bulk of a property estimated at several mil- 
lions to the establishment, in that vity andin Baltimore, of various 
charitable and benevolent Institutions. But the will is to be disputed ! 
This result has so often followed in such cases, that it were well for 
those, who purpose doing posthumous good deeds, to see to it, during 
life, that their plans be carried out. 








Curious ConTRIBUTION TO THE WorLps’ Farn.—Mr. Wyld, M. P., 
has it in contemplation, it is stated, to construct an enormous globe of 
50 feet diameter, upon the inner surface of which will be depicted an 
accurate map of the world; the interior of the globe will be provided 
with galleries to enable the visitor literally to walk round the world 
and traverse each country upon its face, 





Tue Runaway Bauuioon.—Yesterday afternoon, long before the 
time arrived for the ascension by Captain Taggart in his ‘‘ Flying Ma- 
chine,” the Thatched Cottage garden . Jersey city, and the vacant yards 
and housetops, were nearly covered with people ; upwards of five thou- 
sand must have been present. At 4 o'clock Captain Taggart jumped 
into the car attached to the balloon, and, owing to some mismanage- 
ment after the main rope was loosed, the small cord which held the ma- 
chine broke, and the balloon being obstructed by a post sr which 
it swung, gradually descended and dropped into the pond of water below 
the Cottage. It was then brought to the shore, and after the Captain 
had managed to extricate himself from his peienn predicament, an- 
other cord was fastened to the machine, and he contrived to get it upon 
the bridge, which crosses the pond, and it was no sooner there than the 
other cord broke, and the balloon, with all the flying apparatus, shot 
off into the air, amidst the shouts of a number, who seeme delighted at 
Capt Taggart’s misfortune The majority, however, sympathised with 
him. The Captain seemed to bear his misfortune very lightly, saying, 
that he would ‘‘ make another.” At a late hour, last evening, the bal- 
loon was seen in the air, and as if going to sea.—Courier, 31st ult. 





Proposep New METROPOLITAN Bisnopric.— Arrangements, which, 
it is very generally stated, have received the sanction of her Majesty's 
Government, have been made for introducing, early next session, @ bill 
into Parliament providing for the erection of Southwark into a distinct 
episcopal see. To aceomplish this object it is intended to sub-divide 
the present im dioceses of London and Winchester (in the latter 
of which Southwark is situate), in other words, to divide amongst three 
Bishops the favour which is now performed by two. The new diocese 
of Southwark will comprise the whole of the county of Surrey, and all 








that portion of the Archdeaconry of Middlesex lying eastward of the 
city of London, as well as those portions of Kent which sre now com- 
prised within the boundaries of the metropolitan see. Under the new 
arrangements the diocese of Winchester will consist of the entire county 
of Hampshire, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Wight. The 
diocese of London will consist of the parishes within the City, and of 
that portion of the Archdeaconry of Middlesex westward of the City, 
The new Bishop of Southwark will have under his jurisdiction a large 
number of benefices, and arrangements will be made for conveying to 
him that portion of the patranage now held in the proposed new see b 

the Bishops of London and Winchester on the avoidance of one or bot 

of those dioceses. A provision will be made for a seat in the House of 
Lords for the new prelate in rotation with other Bishops, on terms 
similar to those introduced into the bill for the erection of the see of 


Manchester. 
—_—_——— 


SOME REMARKS ON JENNY LIND’S SINGING. 
For the Albion. 


After hearing Jenny Lind at Castle Garden on her first appearance 
[ confess I was disappointed; and it was only on reflection that I be- 
came satisfied I had not done justice to her many admirable points, 
through a restless expectation of some unknown good. Last night I 
went to judge, and to seek to define precisely to myself, wherein Jenny 
Lind is unlike other singers. It isa question of art whether, in at- 
tempting to convey the effect produced, we should separate the woman 
from the singer, or whether the integri'y of the impression should ngt 
be preserved. It seems unjust to deprive her of the atmosphere ofsim- 
plicity and truth which no doubt greatly enhances our pleasure, and 
therefore I consider it fair that, if the singer make her voice and man- 
ner the exponent of herself, these should be taken as part and parcel. 
Accordingly I now speak of Jenny Lind—nbt of the soprano singer. 

Perhaps the Bird Song is the one that best expresses the charm to 
which we willingly surrender ourselves in hearing her. She cares not 
what her song may be, but she feels that she “ must be singing 
Judged by the Italian method, this out-gushing is the source of & 
fect, by giving too ornate a manner to her Italian singing; there is in 
it a profusion, a careless redundancy of ornament, to w ioh we have 
been taught to object, and which is contrary to what classical crities 
call a “*/arge maniére de phraser.” It is anti-Pasta, that divinity 
of the classic school; I suspect it is anti-Parodi—but is it therefore 
wrong? I thinknot. Every singer has an idiosynerasy; bat in Jenny 
Lind this is eminently striking. There is at times in her @ combination 
of feeling, of happiness pressed down yet running over, and something 
of hear?, which made me long to shake hands with her. ; 

The grand difference between Jenny’s manner and the Italian school 
lies in the different source whence the inspiration is drawn. What is 
the one feeling throughout ail opera m ? Love—in all its phases, 
hope, passion, despair—variations of the master theme. Now this is 
striking the strongest chord of our nature, and hence each person’s 
own heart seconds the singer, and lends the witchery of his or her own 
illusions to the pouring forth of the operatic music. This is, no doubt, 
pleasant to our morbid human nature ; but there is 4 higher, healthier 
source of inspiration, at which Jenny Lind has drunk deep, and which 
finds an echo in our best and holiest feelings. Brushing from our eyes 
the film of passion, end steeling ourselves against our own pampe 
senses, let us listen to the warble of the bird, the whisper of the wind, 
the echo in the cool air of the mountains ; in short let us be pure. pm 
have all felt this, when casting for a few short hours behind us the 
factitious life of cities, we have sat beneath some green shade listening 
to the murmur of waters and the hum of bees, and we have been car- 
ried back to those days when passion slumbered and Hope laughed 
aloud in our hearts, and we felt that we might be good. So feel we now, 
ag we listen to the rendering of those mysterious volces of Nature in 
which Jenny Lind’s soul delights itself, and of which she is the in- 
spired interpreter. These are her passion, and unhappy are those who 
cannot feel sympathy with her. But we refrain from painting our 
own hearts, maintaining still that the wand of the enchantress is of 
hazel, which is ever waved over md treasures buried often too deep in 

( — ry gold of our nature. ; 
“sy bees Vic's voles en soprano sfogato—that isa soprano of the high- 
est range, owning in its register no low notes, lacking sweetness in its 
upper register, and roundness throughout. There is an occasionay 
huskiness in the middle octave, which she sings through, and then we 
come to notes of pure and faultless quality. Of these she has about 
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y from the lower si to upper ré, in which compass what she does 
Stan? done than can be by any living singer. But the register of 
the voice ie unequal. Her manner of out her notes we do 
especially commend to the quivering (chevrottante) school of our late 
Italian people and of all our Amateur singers. It is the style of 
the day to be very passionate, and this is supposed to impart an eternal 
tremor to the role, which is vuing, | to ae who can’t exactly get 
the i order—upon no . We have ion torn to rags, an 

eed tee as cloth of gold. But no! A py have the note unim- 
, and let the accent take the place of the quiver. If the voice 
tremble, let it be from the heart, not from the head—in short let us 
have a natural and true rendering, according to the understanding of the 
singer. Herein we repeat we do delight in Jenny Lind; and further- 
more we confess to having begun this article, not to praise but to dis- 
sect and criticise, but like the Prophet who went up to curse his enemies 
yet was forced to bless them, so we have some idea that out of the ful- 
ness of our heart we have bowed our judgment to our feelings, and add- 
ed one more to those who love Jenny Lind. 
New York, Friday morning. i.» 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, 18th October, 1850. 


The Great Exhibition of 1851 still hangs fire. Appeals are being made 
to the le, to rescue the British Nation from the shame and dis- 
grace of failure; but many folks feel that having opposed and argued 

t the thing ad initio, it must now take its chance, and stand upon 

its own legs, or lean on the shoulders of its originators. 

Who by their precedents of wit 

T’ out-fast, out-loiter, and out-sit, 

Can order matters underhand 

To put all business to a stand, 

Lay public bills aside for private, 

And make ’em one another drive out. 
The tion of foreigners will be something tremendous, and we 
are threatened by the timid with plague, pestilence, famine, and revo- 
lution. Meanwhile the great glass palace rises slowly and surely be- 
fore the Cockney eye. 

I intended to have sent you a full and faithful report of the new and 
much puffed ‘‘Grand National Concerts,” at the old Italian Opera 
House, but the crowds have been nightly so great and so violent that I 
have been obliged to give up trying to get in. Even the numbered 
places secured beforehand have been stormed, and the rightful hirers 
thereof prevented from reaching them. This will give you some idea 
of the immense demand for cheap music well performed, which exists 
now in this country, aselsewhere. Theatricals, also, particularly the 
legitimate,” are looking up, and Shakspeare fills two houses nightly 
in this dull season. Hamlet is always a surecard. The melancholy 
dresminess of the Prince of Denmark will slways be in favour with the 
inhabitants of this gloomy climate. Goethe underrates the character, 
when he says that Hamlet was unequal to the task imposed on him. 
Itis true that, although excited by the highest motives and by super- 
natural promptings, he originates no line of conduct, either by privy 
conspiracy, rebellion, or personal deed, for he is too philosophical for 

mtaneous action; but when forced to act, and cast away delibera- 
on, he shows no hesitation in dealing with Polonius, or with Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, or with the King at the last. He then 
carries the affair through effectually. This was the late Edmund 
Kean’s reading of the character, and true to the design. The spirit of 
thought or speculation was long predominant, but ultimately gave 
way to the responsibility and necessity of the position which circum- 
stances had raised up. 

The alteration ofthe Stamp duties, which has just come into effect, 
is a most beneficial poy hed poor holders of small property, or would- 
be-purchasers. Up to the present day, stamps were inordinately heavy 
on small values, and diminished as the amount of property increased, 
so thatthe poor man paid a tremendously heavy per centage, while 
the rich man transferring his hundreds of thousands paid a very small 
per centage indeed. The present scale is equitable. 

Amongst the legislative productions of the last session of our Legisla- 
ture is one for shortening the language of Acts of Parliament. I be- 
lieve that statutes are too many in number, rather than too diffuse in 
the individual specimens Nothing requires so much well-grounded 
learning and such thorough experience as an attempt to shorten legal 

When Dr. Burn wrote his most useful and excellent ‘* Jus- 
tice of the Peace,” he, in order to confine his work within reasouable 
bounds and to humour a popular error, thought his cited acts could be 
shortened, and he consequently abbreviated them. His’ first edition 
came before the public; the faulty acts nearly ruined the book ; the 





Dr. came to the resolution that the eA safe way was to give the acts 

in their own language, and it has been done in all subsequent editions. 
The question of extra-mural sepulture being now settled, it is to be 
hoped that we shall have some cemeteries a little in the fashion of the 
beautiful Mount Auburn at Boston, or your Greenwood at New York. 
In Europe, the cemetery at Frankfort is the best planted, but those at 
Paris boast of more monumental beauty and more tasteful arrange- 
ment. The effect of all is, however, lessened from a want of a proper 
appreciation of the necessity of open green spaces and copses of woods, 
to give relief to the melancholy uniformity of the tombs. Even at 
Stuttgard, where the grave-spaces are larger than elsewhere, the want 
of breaking up the toms into groupsis painfully striking. All is grave- 
und, except the walks. The site talked cf for the great London 
Gemstery, the beautiful hill of Erith, is well adapted for pleasing and 
picturesque effect. The dulce may surely be combined with the utile. 

A most interesting meeting of Hungarian refugees, overlooked by the 

and not reported, took place last week in the Hanover Square 

, and some very capital speeches on the subject of the struggle 
of last year were delivered. That of Pulsky in particular was an as- 
tonishing triumph, for it displayed a perfect mastery of our very diffi- 
cult and idiomatic language. Previously to the meeting, a mass had 
been sung for the repose of those who fell in the conflict of 1849. 

You will see how alarmed the provinces, and even Londen itself, have 
become, in uence of numerous robberies accompanied with vio- 
lence. Some of the newspapers.have even written leaders, recommend- 
ing all male householders to prepare themselves for conflict, by arm- 

themselves with a good cut-and-thrust sword, price 5s. Thieving 
pa es a highly respectable business. It will soon be ranked as a 
profession. 


and murder, has accounted honourable in every age and clime: 
the profession of fingers is rapidly elevating itself to the same dignity. 


The robbers, seeing the fear they create, ought really to take a pride in 
their vocation. We send ships full of fighting men against pirates in 
the West Indies, navies alleged slavers on the coast of Africa, 


and we grudge a few score of see to keep in check a population of 
greater robbers and ruffians than these, in the very heart of our me- 
tropolis. We have Government houses, Government offices, ery 
barracks, navies, and armies, places, pensions, and sinecures, but the 
security of citizens and the coercion of rogues induce an expense too 
heavy to be thought of! 

The “‘ Brighton Pavilion,” that pet toy and plaything of the late 
King George IV., is now being converted into a place of public enter- 
tainment, a concert-room, promenade, and flower garden. I should al- 
most fear the indignant ghost of the Royal founder of the gingerbread 
poses will rise and scare the profanwm vulgus from his favourite 

unt, and then proceeding by “express” to Caden, glide into the 

cte of the Imperial ity of Westminster, and demand why it gives 
ts name to a Roman Catholic Archbishop. Truly we live in times of 
change and novelty. 

Nothing can be more lamentable than the loss of life in the Schles- 
wig-Holstein affair, which after ali cannot end in anything satisfac- 
tory to either party of combatants. The Danes are already ruined po- 
litically, for there cannot be a succession in the right line, end the 
prize will fall to the little Elector of Hesse Cassel, who at present can- 
not keep his own small hovse inorder. Russia, as usual, the bugbear 
of us Europeans, is dragged into the affair, and some say is to seize 
upon Denmark as soon as its t King disappears from the scene; 
but I do not believe there is the least chance of this. The Schleswigers 
have fought like demons ; but it is all of no use. Say what they will, 
there is but little, there can be but little nationality in Germany at 
peeent ; time must be had to form it, und then that thinking, kind- 

aanen people will take their proper position in the affairs of the 
wor 

The death of Louis Philippe’s daughter the Queen of the Bolgians, 
following so closely on bis own, has almost prostrated the strong 
minded widow of the King of the French. The late Queen was her 
mother’s favourite child. When I was at Brussels some years ago, a 
courier was daily despatched to and another daily errived from Paris, 
that the parent and daughter might have certain and constant intelli- 

nee of each other. They were exceedingly attached. A portrait of 

er deceased Majesty is about to be engraved. It is said to be a good 





The profession of arms, the ancient profession of rapine |: 








one, but we have not shohe’so mndch in thig line, as we did when we 
had the productions of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose pictures always 
pleased those who knew best and most loved the subject of them. No 
two things differ much more than taking a portrait, and making a like- 
ness. Many a man can make a likeness of the face he sees before him; 
but few are the men who can infuse mind intoa portrait. The features 
may all be given correctly, but still the ew may not be a portrait, 
for want of those indications of mind which only a great painter can 
make his canvass express. 

The Frenchman, according to Joe Miller, having observed that an 
Englishman recovered from a fever after eating a red-herring, took 
care to administer one to the first of his fellow countrymen whom he 
found labouring under a similar disease; and having found that it 
killed him, put it down in his book that a red-herring cures an En- 

lishman of a fever, but kills a Frenchman. So now our Gallic neigh- 

urs seem to think that a constitution and a free press may do very 
well for John Bull, but are extremely pernicious to themselves; and 
they certainly are doing without them at the present moment in a most 
remarkable degree. Their liberty of the press will soon be reduced to 
the liberty of publishing the useful imformation, that ‘an extraordin- 
ary large turnip was lately grown in the garden of Mr. Howkins in 
the City of Worcester in the County of &.” Meanwhile the President 
carries on bravely: he is stunned by a thousand Stentorian voices 
threatening resistance, and is perplexed by unseen hands opposing his 
advances, but with high constancy and fortitude he makes his way, 
and escapes the fate of those who look back when their object is 
forward. CAM 





Toronto, October 29, 1850. 

On Friday evening, His Excellency Sir Henry Bulwer, and Lady 
Bulwer, arrived here in the steamer Chief Justice, from Queenston, 
and immediately proceeded to Elmsley House, where they remained 
during their brief stay as the guests of the Governor General. Our 
distinguished visitors seemed desirous of seeing everything worthy of 
notice in this Western metropolis, for while at one turn you saw Lady 
Elgin and Lady Bulwer rapidly passing in a carriage and four, at ano- 
ther you met on foot his Lordship and his diplomatic guest. On Satur- 
day evening, the gallant 71st Light Infantry had the Governor General 
and the Ambassador as guests at mess, the party invited to meet their 
Excellencies being very small. On Monday morning Sir Henry and 
Lady Bulwer took their departure, and, if I am correctly informed, 
would visit Boston before returning to Washington. 

The Lord Bishop of Toronto, who is on a visit to England, in reference 
to the establishment of a College in this Province in connection with the 
Church of ~~ is shortly expected on his return. The venerable 
Prelate has collected large sums of money in England, for the pro- 
posed Trinity College, and with the amount subscribed in Canada, about 
£40,000 of capital has been raised. The grant of a Royal Charter has 
been deferred till the Canadian Executive could be consulted, and it is 
understood that no opposition will be offered, in that quarter, to its 
issue, if not demanding any exclusive rivileges. 

The Governor General has sonslasad Dr. Richardson to the Chair of 
Practical Anatomy, vacant by the death of Dr. Henry Sallivan, a bro- 
ther of Mr. Justice Sullivan. I alluded in my last to the different esti- 
mate placed on Dr. Richardson’s abilities by the Senate and the Caput, 
the latter having placed Dr. Bethune who has just returned to his 
native country, bearing high University honours from Edinburgh, first 
on the list of Candidates, I know not whether a sense of the injustice 
done him prompted or not the movements among several leading medi- 
cal men, unconnected with the University of Toronto, but during the 
past week, the Church announced, and the other papers advertised the 
formation of the Toronto School of Medicine, and the delivery, in No- 
vember and succeeding winter months, of lectures by the following 
very able medical men. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children. by Ed. Hodder. M. C. and 
Mem. Roy. Coll: Surg., England.—Anatomy and Physiology, Norman Bethune, 
B.A. M.D, and Mem Roy. Coll. Surg, England—Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine, Jas. Boveli, M. D., Licentiate Roy. Coll- Phys. London:-—Materia Medica 
and Pharmacy, Wm. Hallowell, M.D: Mem. y. Coll. Sur. Edinburgh.— 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, H. Melville, M.D.—Medical Settegrelnbe 
Francis Badgely, M. D., late Lect. on Med. Jurisp. in the University of McGill 
yoo heen Anatomy, under the superintendance of the Lecturer on 

natomy,. 

A painful case of defalcation has occurred in the Indian department, 
to which prehaps I might not have alluded, had not the rumour found 
its way into to-days Colonist. The Chief Clerk, who was also the ac- 
countant, is the guilty party, and the discovery came with startlin 
effect upon his numerous friends, who sympathise with his afflic 
wife and family. 

The examination of Lake St. Peter, with a view of ascertaining 
how far the new channel has filled since the dredging operations were 
suspended, has satisfactorily established that no change of any mo- 
ment has occurred, and that there is nothing to prevent a good chan- 
nel of fifteen to eighteen feet being made throughout. The Montreal 
Harbour commission, to whom this important work is entrusted, avail- 
ed themselves of the valuable opinions of Mr. Gzowki, Engineer of the 
Portland Railway, General McNeil, Capt. Child, U. 8. Army, and Mr. 
Logan, Provincial Geologist, who accompanied them in their late visit 
to the proposed scene of dredging operations next season. , 
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ITALIAN OPERA AT ASTOR PLAacE.—On Monday evening, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor brought forward Bertucca and Forti as Lucia and Edgardo. Signora 
Bertucca seemed inspired, for we never heard her sing with such force and em- 
phasis, She rather overdid some things, but taking it all in all, it was the most suc- 
cessful effort we have yet seen from her. She was called out several times. Sig- 
nor Forti was warmly welcomed, and repeatedly drew forth the applause of the 
audience. He has changed his style somewhat—having taken several broad hints 
from Salvi’s singing. Much good will eventually result to him from this, but at 
present he makes his contrasts of piano and forte wildly—without discrimination 
ortact. Signor Forti will find this adopted effect somewhat difficult to handle, 
and he must beware lest his pathos descend to bathos, by contrasts without order 
or design. 

On Wednesday evening, Signora Truffi appeared as Elvira in Ernani. Our 
readers are aware of the merits of this representation, but we think that we never 
saw the Signorato such advantage as on this occasion. Competition is waking 
up the slumbering powers of all our candatrice, and never had we somany aspir- 
jng and inspired singing birds as we have at this time in New York. Lorini sus- 
tained Truffi admirably ; and the closing scene was a fine climax toa most success- 
ful performance. All the artists sung their best, and Beneventano was much be- 
yond his usual average. The finale to the third act was loudly encored. The 
chorus was excellent on each evening, and the band all that could be desired. 
There is a visible improvement in the accompaniments over those of last season. 

On Monday next, Paropt, who arrived last Sunday in the Pacific, appears as 
Norma. In this part the London press compared her favourably with Grisi, and 
her success was inevery way complete. Her advent here 1s another step in the 
elevation of the musical character of New York, and Max Maretzek deserves un- 
bounded credit for his liberality and enterprise. Tickets for Monday are sold for 
two dollars, and those with seats secured for two dollars and a half. So early as 
Wednesday, nearly every seat was taken, and we have no doubt but that the en- 
tire engagement of Parodi will be triumphant, and will found the fortune of the 
opera and its manager. We shall have our hands full of musical matters next 
week. 

Jenny Linp’s Concerts.—On Tuesday and Thursday of the present week, 
Madlle Jenny Lind gave her ninth and tenth concerts at Tripler Hall. On each 
occasion the Hall was well filled. The programme was a very varied one, and 
was well calculated to please every taste, the contrasts being well observed: 
Madlle Lind sang several times, and showed in each performance her increased 
respect for the ju |gment of an American audience. We remarked last week upon 
the great change in her singingsince her return to New York; it was evident at her 
first concert, but it has been still more evident at her last. In Castle Garden she 
seemed to run wild, singing without care, revelling in unbridled excess of vocal 
facility, and regardless of propriety or common sense. Now, at Tripler Hall, how 
greatthe change! Careful, quiet, and correct, she leaves Mozart and Weber un- 
garnished, unornamented, keeping her voluble and brilliant fioriture for its appro. 
priate vehicle, the shallow Italian frame work. So great a change is highly grati- 


probation to her execution of Non mi dir from Don Giovanni, and Und ob die 
Wolke from Der Freischuiz. Her siuging was so pure and so entirely free from 
forced effect, that it did not draw forth tumultuous applause ; but it drew forth a 
better tribute, that of unsurprised delight. Her Perche non ho from “ Lucia” was 
a brilliant piece of vocalism, by no means perfect, but still dazzling, and in some re- 
spects peculiar and original. This ofcourse produced a tremendous encore, as also 
did her two Swedish airs—the Dalecarlian Melody and the Echo Song—which 
she sang with marvellous spirit and effect. We cannot help contrasting her wild 
and impassioned manner in these simple characteristic songs, with her coldness ix 
every other class of Music. In the one she gives vent to the exuberance of her 
feelings; in the other she withholds every appearance of passion or vitality. Why 
this is the case, it were useless to inquire; there is doubtless some settled purpose. 
MADAME ANNA BisHop s Sunpay ConceRts.—The Sunday evening concerts 
have proved successful beyond all expectation, The audience at the second 
nearly doubled the number at the first ; and the Hall was crowded in every part, 

These concerts will certainly have a beneficial influence, and cannot fail to spread 
widely the love of a very high class of mnsic. It was curious to see a miscella. 

neous assemblage of several thousand persons, listening with profound attention 
and awakening admiration to the master compositions of Mozart and Haydn; it 
proved that the people are willing to learn, and that opportunity alone is wanting. 
This opportunity will now be furnished, for we understand that Madame Anna 
Bishop has taken Tripler Hall for a long series of these sacred performances. 
We have not space to speak of last Sunday’s detail. The most remarkable fea- 
tures were two songs by Madame Bishop, and the instrumental introduction to 
each act. With Verdure clad was sung by that lady with exquisite purity ; and 
the joyful and heartfelt flow of its melody, so innocently devotional, was rendered 
by her with a truthfulness that could hardly be surpassed, It met with a hearty 
and well merited encore. But in Guglielmi’s brilliant aria, Gratias agimus, 
she awoke the enthusiasm of the audience to a still further pitch. The applause 
was tremendous; and the charming artiste sang the arduous aria over again 
with equal effect. The other artists, Miss De Luce, and Messrs. Manvers, No- 
velli, and Seguin, were highly satisfactory in all they sung, and met with much 
applause and approbation. The Introduction to the Creation, representing 
Chaos,” was admirably executed by the fine band, under the direction of Mr. 
Bochsa; and Mercadante’s overture to the Stabat Mater was so beautifully 
played throughout, that its repetitlon was demanded. The Third conccrt takes 
place to-morrow evening. The programme is very fine. 





FuRTHER Mosicat ARRivALs.—We see the arrival of M. Doctor and his 
lady mentioned in several of the papers. He is spoken very highly of, in many of 
the best Gerinan journals, as an eminent pianist, and as a composer of great origi- 
nality and talent. He is accompanied by his youthful wife, who is also said to be 
a charming and brilliant pianiste. The career of this gifted couple in most of the 
cities of Germany, Hungary, Holland, Belgium, and other cities, has been one of 
unqualified success, by which both honour and profit have been reaped; and they 
visit this country to tind a new field for fame, and to see the greatness of the New 
World. M. Doctor returns to Paris in April, to produce his new opera Mathilde 
de Sevilla. He will give one or two concerts in this city before he leaves for the 
South and West. 





Drama. 


BROADWAY THEATRE.—Miss CusHMaN.—This lady's engagement closed on 
Saturday evening, when she appeared, for the first time in this country, as Claude 
Meinotte in Bulwer’s “ Lady of Lyons,’’ in playing which she has acquired a very 
high repute in England, The house was crowded, and appeared greatly to relish 
the earnest and truthful manner in which she rendered this celebrated part, throw 
ing into it all those characteristics of her style, on which we have often commented 
in these columns. The usual semi-protest has been entered by one or two con- 
temporaries against this female assumption of stage manhood ; but though agree- 
ing in the main tothe propriety of the objections raised, we hold Miss Cushman to 
be an exception to the general rule. What we said, a fortnight ago, when speak- 
ing of her Viola and ‘Rosalind, partially explains our reasons ; and, moreover, 
more cogent than any philosophizing on the subject is the simple fact, that women 
ordinarily fail when they essay masculine parts—Miss Cushman always succeeds, 

Until we saw her Pauline on Saturday, we should not have thought Miss An 
derton so capable an actress. She played it with extreme care, and admirable ef- 
fect. Her “ pride,” indeed, was not so forcibly shadowed ont as her “love:” but 
the latter was really charming, and well merited the spontaneous applause which 
it broughtdown. Something of her most touching tenderness might, perhaps, be 
owing to the unusual circumstance that her lover was one of her own sex, inasmuch 
as it permitted her to abandon herself to a display of passion, more unreservedly 
than she could and would otherwise have done. With singular tact, Miss 
Anderton hit the happy medium between too much and too little love-making. 
In the remainder of the cast there was not much to notice, unless it be that Messrs. 
Fredericks and Shaw, as Beauseant and Glavis, were heavy beyond all pa- 
tience, and were costumed in such inappropriate garb as would have disgraced 
Richardson’s booth at Greenwich Fair. Miss Cushman’s dresses in this piece are 
not remarkable for historical fidelity ; but these gentlemen, by their bold defiance 
of the commonest theatrical proprieties, degrade their profession, and add another 
proofthat the prostrate state of the drama is to be attributed to its representatives 

and not to its patrons. 


Sir W. Don.—On Monday night, after the performance of the “ Village Tale” — 
the sorriest, dullest, and flimsiest thing that ever was palmed upen an indulgent 
audience under the title of a farce—the above-named aristocratic actor made his 
bow to a very crowded house, numbering within its walls more of the élite of the 
city than we can remember to have seen there, for many aday past. John Duck, 
in Buckstone’s comic drama of “ The Jacobite,’ was selected for his first appear- 
ance ; and on his entrance he was greeted with a warm and hearty welcome, such 
as is always cheerfully awarded here to newly arrived candidates tor public favor. 
The person of Sir W. Don is rather against him for stage purposes. His height is 
excessive, not less, we should think, than six feet three or four; and although this 
peculiarity, coupled as it is with extreme spareness of figure, tends to drollery of 
contour, and is so far a momentary advantage, yet the points that may be made out 
of it are obvious, and if often repeated would be wearisome. Neither in John 
Duck, however, nor subsequently, did Sir William draw too largely on this item 
in his stage outfit. As to his general ability to play farce and low comedy, we 
may fairly say that he promises well, if he persevere in this new voeation ; that he 
played John Duck on Monday, with tolerable satisfaction to the house, and on the 
same night Pygmalion Phibds, in the farce of “ Done on both Sides,” with much 
increased success. He appears to possess a thorough appreciation of his tex', 
which is a great point in his favour, and a quiet, unobtrusive humour, well calcu- 
lated to win its way with spectators, if not so directly effective as the broader and 
more rollicking style, of which we have more frequent examples. Onseeing 
actor play the parts of Buckstone, with an obvious imitation, especially in tone of 
voice, of that inimitable artist, something like comparison will also thrust itself in- 
appropriately upon us. But we do not like this testing process. Sir W. Don 
must be judged by his own merits; and if we mistake net, it is in genteel comedy 
that his true forte lies. Wesaw him on Wednesday night enact Str Charles 
Coldstream, in “ Used Up,” and found that decidedly rara avis, a gentleman 0 
the boards. This piece, as everybody knows, though farcical in its incidents, t¢ 
quires the finished grace and easy bearing, which dress and language cannot, of 
themselves, convey. Sir W. Don, in these points, left his competitors far behind ; 
and his blood and breeding told so efficaciously, that the audience “took” the un 
wonted personification, and expressed itself most intensely gratified. We should 
like to see him in some kindred parts. In them he would have no rivals. I 
“Done on both Sides,” on Monday, Mr. Davidge decidedly “ came out” a8 Mr 
Whiffles, and earned much applause. On Wednesday, in “ Used Up,” Mr. Shaw 
took unusual pains, and did full justice to the blacksmith, Zronbrace. After the 
rating we have given him above, we are glad to have a word of praise for him. 

Burton’s.—There is no novelty here; but the manager is growing rich upo 
| the promptness of the people to congregate where they can be well entertained. 

Since writing the above, we observe that “ Dombey and Son” was to be per. 
formed last mght, with many alterations from the old and popular cast. The prin- 
cipal are the substitution of Blake for Brougham in Joe Bazgstock, and Mrs. Ske" 





fying, for it reveals in Madlle Lind more of the true artist, and relieves the sensi- 
tive musical ear of those incongruities, utterly irreconcileable with pure taste, 
which obtruded so prominently on all occasions when she sang at Castle Garden, 
We now hear Mozart and Weber without variations, and can add our tribute to 
Madlle Lind’s talent, without reservation Accordingly, we yield our warmest ap- 








rett for Mrs. Brougham in the Nipper. Ifsuccessful it will, of course, be repeate’ 
Nisto’s.—The last pantomime, “The Green Monster,” works infinitely ben’ 


' than it did when we mentioned it lately, and works money into the treasury 
| most pleasant abundance. 
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Notices of New orks. 


Jamaica tn 1850. By John Bigelow. .Vew York and London. 1851. 
Putnam.—The substance of this small but important volume appeared, 
a few months since, in the columns of the New York Evening Post, in 
a series of letters written by one of its Editors during an excursion to 
the above colony. These letters attracted considerable attention, both 
here and in London, whilst they were passing through the press, and 
will, we doubt not, be still further canvassed, now that they are put 
forward in collected form. The alias that stands upon the title-page 
—*‘the effects of sixteen years of freedom on a slave colony” —is in- 
deed one well calculated to arouse the attention of political economists 
in the United States and at home, although the book itself, in laying 
bare the present prostrated condition of Jamaica, goes to prove that 
its lamentable state is not the result of slave emancipation. And 
herein does Mr. Bigelow differ, not only from the advocates of a pro- 
tective system of duties, and the hankerers after the old system of slave 
labour, but also very widely from the majority of the champions of 
Free-trade, who charge upon the impoverished colonists a wilful exag- 
geration in their reports of ruin and decay. The freetrade organs are 
wont to dispute the fact that our West India Islands are depressed to 
the lowest point—Mr. Bigelow, an out-and-out freetrader, frankly ad- 
mits it, and in so doing renders his views and opinions so much the 
more valuable, because he, and those whose doctrines he opposes, have 
@ common ground to start from. ‘Jamaica is ruined,” says the Pro- 
tectionist, ‘‘ by the emancipation act and the subsequent withdrawal of 
protection.” “itis ruined,” replies our author, “ but it was on the 
high road to ruin before these blows were struck, and they did but 
slightly accelerate it.” This is Mr. Bigelow’s first position, and he 
seems to us very successful in proving it. He shows how the sure re- 
sults of absentee ownership and inordinately expensive management 
were mortgages and encumbrances, and how these were fast closing their 
pernicious folds around their victims, the absent and indebted proprie- 
tors, when the deed was done to which they erroneously attribute 
their ruin. We have not space for detailing the interesting particulars 
given; but the case is forcibly put, and the deductions appear incon- 
trovertible. 

As our author differs from what is usually termed the West India in- 
terest, respecting the causes that have brought desolation upon one of 
the most fertile and abounding localities under the sun, so does he en- 
tirely differ from it in the remedies which he would apply. ‘Give us 
back our differential duties, or assist us to import labourers,” say the 
Colonists. ‘‘ Put your own shoulders to the wheel,” says Mr. Bigelow: 
** cease to call on Jupiter; parcel out your long-time fallow estates, 
which you can’t cultivate to advantage yourselves, and won’t let a 
class of smal! proprietors undertake; grow your provisions, in place of 
importing them ; cut down your over-abundant forest-trees, in place of 
purchasing the lumber of Maine or Georgia; be thrifty farmers, in- 
stead of embarrassed planters.” And so runs he through a world of 
good advice, coupled with many truths unpalatable to our English 
pride and prejudice, at some of which we make indeed a wry face, but 
swallow them, as we would medicine disagreeable to the taste, but 
whose efficacy it is worth our while to test. We advise such of our 
readers, as take interest in this great social and political problem, to 
glance a careful eye over this small volume. It may not convince them: 
it has not entirely convinced us on all points ; but it is not the kind of 
work that a searcher after truth can shuffle on one side, with a clear 
conscience. It certainly points out a way to the development of the 
vast resources of Jamaica, and to the well-doing of its inhabitants, if 
it does netso distinctly mark out how Great Britain is to profit by her 
colony, how she is to be repaid for all her advances, or how to compen - 
sste a body of impoverished lords of the soil, who have been scandal- 
ously defrauded by a legislature, that was itself gulled and hoodwink- 
ed by a political party. We allude to the old grievance of sugar-duties ; 
for if the change of law in 1846 only anticipated by six months the 
ruin of the landlords—pro tanto the landlords were defrauded. 

In reproaching the white inhabitants of Jamaica for their evident 
impression that labour is degradation, and in pointing out to his own 
countrymen the great field there open for profitable employment in the 
cultivation of land, we think that Mr. Bigelow passes too lightly over 
the question of climate. He asserts, and perhaps proves, that with due 
care, the Island is a very healthy place—fo live in ; but the possibility 
of Europeans or Americans working there is altogether another affair, 
as to which we find no opinion ventured. 

The local sketches of scenery, social intercourse, and other matters, 
usually touched upon by travellers, are treated in a pleasant, lively 
vein; but their interest is merged in the graver topics to which we 
have alluded; and “Jamaica in 1850” will find its readers mainly 
amongst those who want something more than a panoramic view. Be- 
lieving that some of its statements will be questioned, and many of its 
Opinions contested, we commend it strongly to notice as full of novelty 
and suggestiveness, and well worth serious attention. 





Pertricoat GoveERNMENT. By Mrs. Trollope. New York. 1850. 
Harpers.—A novel of every day life, the scene of which is laid ina 
cathedral town of England, and partly in London. It has no distin- 
guishing features to raise it above the hundreds of such ephemeral 
works continually issuing from the press, and will not add much to the 
literary reputation of the author, who, with all her faults, is really a 
clever woman. Some of the characters are well drawn, but do not 
tempt us to set them down, in extracted form, before our readers. 

Hisrory or Prope.uers anv Steam Navicarion. By R. Macfar- 
lane, C. E. Ibid. Putnam.—A small, but interesting and useful book 
of reference, in which the improvements gradually introduced into 
steam nautical propulsion are carefully examined, and brought down 
to this date. A very large number of wood-cuts explain the details, 
which might otherwise puzzle an unscientific reader. 


Memoirs or Tue Lire anp Warirtincs or Dr. CHALMERS. By the 
Rev. W.Hanna. Ibid. Harpers.—Here we have the second volume of one 
of the widely welcomed publications of the day. One more will com- 


plete the work, which can scarcely be studied without profit, or read 
without pleasure. 


Tue Country Year Boox. By W. Howitt. Ibid. Harpers.—Ami- 
able man and pleasant writer as he, the author of this volume is essen- 
tially a book-maker; and understends the craft passably well. He 
has catered so much for general readers, that his practised hand takes 
up any and every subject, and writes you forthwith an agreeable dis- 
sertation thereon. In this instance, each of the twelve parts, into 
which the year-book is divided, has some affinity with the season which 
its name indicates; but with this general] reservation, Mr. Howitt takes 
& very wide range of subjects, and ig pretty sure to hit upon some 
that will be acceptable to readers of every sort of taste. Without any 
distinctive features that might induce serious criticism, the book is 
® pleasant companion, and one can cheerful 
occasional half-hour. 


Evenincs ar Donatpson Manon. By Maria J. McIntosh. Ibid. 
Appletons.—The name of the author of this handsome volume will re- 
eommend it to those who have admired “« Charms and Counter Charms,” 


yY gossip with it,during an 








and some other tales that she has published. The ten beautiful en- 
gravings on steel will be a further attraction; anc in truth it seems to 
us that the literary part has been ‘‘ got up” for setting off the plates, 
rather than that the more ordinary process has been followed. Some of 
these plates have done duty ere this; but they are all admirably ex- 
ecuted, and two or three of the leading American painters may be proud 
to see themselves so worthily re-produced—particularly Mr. Weir of 
West Point, in “‘ The Mother,” a very sweet little gem of art, and Mr. 
Huntington in “ A Forest Scene,” full of spirit and effect. 


Sacrep Scenes. By Various Writers. Ibid.—The second title of 
this duodecimo is “ Passages in the Life of our Saviour.” These are 
in prose and verse, and are well selected, being principally drawn from 
the works of Bishop Taylor, the Rev. Henry Blunt, and the Rev. Thomas 
Dale. The latter is not as well known in this country as he deserves to 
be. He is the author ofa very fine translation of Sophocles, and of 
some very sweet Scriptural verse. Sixteen steel engravings set off this 
volume, and their comparative price and excellence may render them 
attractive; but they are not of the same class ay those we have men- 
tioned above in “‘ Evenings at Donaldson Manor,” and still less do they 
compare with the fine plates in the quarto Scriptural illustrated work, 
published by the same house, which we so highly commended last 
Saturday. 


Tre History or Xerxes. By Jacob Abbott. Ibid. Harpers.—Another 
number of the very popular series of biographies of eminent persons, 
in course of publication during many months past. 


Sarrain’s Union MaGazine. Philadelphia.—One of the Editors of 
this periodical is Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, who, both in her own name, 
and unier the assumed one of Mary Clavers, has earned no inconsider- 
able reputation in a literary point of view ; and we may add that for 
good sound sense, genuine, earnest, honest feeling, and an admirable 
sprightliness of style, she has most fully earned her fame. ‘A New 
Home—who’ll follow,” and ‘ Forest Life” are unique in their way, 
and deservedly standard books. During the past summer this clever 
woman has been travelling in Europe, and has enlivened the pages of 
her Magazine by frequent sketches of men and things, noted down dur- 
ing her tour. We have occasionally glanced an eye at her observations 
on England and the English, smiling at some of her hits, wincing at 
others when she cut deep and true, but disposed on the whole to be- 
lieve in her sincerity of purpose, and to take no offence at her castiga- 
tions, because they were often deserved, and at any rate have been 
abundantly provoked. In this November number, however, there is a 
paragraph which we must be excused for holding up to ridicule, inas- 
much as it would be hard to find its parallel, for self-contradiction ab- 
surdity, ignorance, and malevolence. We pass unnoticed a dozen 
libels a day, on what is dear to ourselves and to the majority of our 
readers ; but when we have such a woman as Mrs. Kirkland circulat- 
ing such twaddle as what follows, we deem it right to protest. Here 
is the passage. The writer is speaking of the [sle of Wight, and Queen 
Victoria’s residence there. 


An old boatman told us he had had her in the very boat he was rowing us in, 
fishing, for hours. “ Poor little lady,”’ he added, “I danna why ony one should 
want to’urt’er/ She don’t do nobody noharm!’’ This was a day or two after 
that poor lunatic, Robert Pate, struck her witha rattan; a very fortunate blow for 
her, for it called into activity that personal, half-chivalric feeiing, which is all she 
has to depend upon for her hold upon her people. Although the English people 
hate the aristocracy with a perfect Seed, they cling to the idea of a monarchy, and 
would die for their queen as the representative of that idea ; as to esteem for her, 
they have obviously very little. She is well understood to be a person of very 
limited intellect, not wholly sane at present, and liable to complete aberration as 
she grows older 


It were needless to dwell at length upon this curious paragraph ; 
but how in the world the author could contrive in so short a space so 
completely to eat her own words, we cannot well conceive; that is, how 
she can reconcile the ‘‘ personal half-chivalric feeling,” with the ‘ ob- 
viously very little esteem.” As for her Majesty's “‘ very limited in- 
tellect,” one would have imagined that the well-known manner in 
which, from the very commencement of her reign, Queen Victoria has 
conducted such affairs ef state as come before her personally, might 
have prevented Mrs. Kirkland from penning such nonsense, if the fact 
had not been equally well-known, that her Majesty is an excellent lin- 
guist, a thorough musician, and a skilful artist. In what soured 
Chartist did our usually shrewd lady traveller unfortunately put her 
trust ? 

From the same Magazine, just to balance the account, and to show 
that we can for the nonce separate an author from a people, we quote 
a few smart lines, in which Mr. E. W. Ellsworth retorts, not badly, 
upon Mr. Thomas Carlyle. 

Sage cynic Carlyle, “ cut and come again ,’ 

Be bold, we dwell in flesh, put on the lash. 
But pray excuse us, till we feel the pain, 

From roaring Oh! to warn thee thou art rash. 
Tough Jonathan no woman is, nor swoons, 
Till Hurt bites through his boots and pantaloons. 
Thou great self twisted, crabbed, gnarled and bent, 
W hat dost thou mean by telling us our shores 
Are populous with “ eighteen million bores ?” 
Or do we spell amiss thy true intent. 
Which might have beer an awkward compliment ? 
For, since Time was, our earth did never ken 
Such bores,—such borers, as our Yankee men. 
Sir, we are “nothing else,” and proud to say 
That we are penetrative every way. 
Through deserts, furests, mountains,we have sent 
Ploughs, rifles, picks, across a continent. 
Of distant ports, unpierced, are few or none; 
Even E! Dorado we have dug upon. 
We bore, for love ur gain, the antipodes— 
Even now, tor thy lost Star, the Arctic seas. 

Tue Poetry or Scrence, on SrupiEs oF THE PHysicaL PHENO- 
MENA OF Nature. By Robert Hunt. Boston. 1850. Gould & Co.— 
This work has been highly commended by the English critics, for the 
knowledge of and research into Science which it displays, and for the 
tone and spirit which pervade it. From a hasty glance, we presume 
that the author seeks to show that Natural Science is a surer and bet- 
ter source for poetic imaginings than is found in the vague regions of 
the Ideal. 


Foot-Prints or tHe Creator. By Hugh Miller. Ibid.—This is a 
reprint from a scientific book published in London, where, like the last 
mentioned, it has attained much repute. Professor Louis Agassiz has 
added to the value of the American edition, by prefixing to it a memoir 
of the author. Mr. Miller is a Scotchman of humble origin, for many 
years a stone-mason by trade, but a man who has been struck by the 
perfect accordance between Christian truth and scientific research, 
and has been enabled to lay his thoughts before the public in a master- 
ly and attractive form. The geology of the Orkneys is the special 
subject treated in this volume. 





A most inconvenient and absurd custom is creeping into the book- 
trade, which it behoves the press to denounce ; and we beg to mention 
it in general terms, without reference to any single publication. We 
mean the omission of the old-fashioned ‘‘ Finis,” or ‘* The End,” on 
the last page. There is no need to point out reasons against this freak 
of the printers or the publishers. It is obviously a defect; and we in- 
vite the literary journals to set it down at once; a few words from 
them can so do. 


Books RECEIVED.—The Pre-Adamite Earth; contributions to Theological 
Science, by John Harris, D.D., Boston, Gould—Mid-Summer Fays, by Susan 











Pindar, N. ¥Y. Appletons—The Ugly Duck. Little Ellie, and other Tales, translate 

from the Danish of H. C. Andersen, three small children’s books, C. &.F’rancé: 
4 Co—Geneviéve. translated from the French of A. De Lamartine, by A. K. 
Scoble, Harpers—The Orphan Children, a tale, by T.S. Arthur, Phi elphia, 
T, B. Peterson—Hosace Templeton, by Charles Lever, Jbid. 





Lonvon Booxs.—After a dull interval, the London advertisements 
show a few announcements worth noticing, amongst which are the fol- 
lowing :— 


Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hungary, by General Klapka, 
late Secretary-at-War to the Hungarian Commonwealth, and Com- 
mandant of the Fortress of Kormorn. 2 vols. price 21s., with Portraits 
of Genera! Klapka and Kossuth, and a Map of the Austrian Empire. — 
Royalty and Republicanism in Italy, by Joseph Mazzini.—The Ojibway 
Nation—the Traditional History, Le ends, Wars, and Progress of En- 
lightened Education of the Ojibway Nation of the North American In- 
dians, by the Indian Chief, Kah-Ge-Ga-Gah-Bowh, or George Copway. 
This author, if we mistake not, is well-known in this city.—Lord Hol- 
land’s Foreign Reminiscences. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord 
Holland. This title is poor clue to the nature of the forthcoming 
work ; but any sed souvenirsof Lord Holland will be acceptable. — 
A Yearin the Punjaub Frontier in 1848-9, by Major Herbert Ed- 
wardes. This will — y be the most popular book of the Season, if 
executed with any degree of ability. —The History of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers, by Michele Amari, Edited with Introduction and Notes, by the 
Earl of Ellesmere.—Historic Scenes, by Agnes Strickland, Author of 
** Lives of the Queens of England.””—Light and Darkness ; or, Myste- 
ries of Life, by Mrs. Catharine Crowe, Author of ‘* The Night Side of 
Nature.” 8 vols.—Our last announcement is not the least remarkable 
of the lot. Itis King Alfred's Poems: now first turned into English 
Metres, by Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S. 





A Lirtie Puan Speaxine.—It is amusing to contrast the excessive 
touchiness exhibited in almost every country, when its peccadilloes 
are stigmatized by foreigners, with the blunt manner in which reproof 
is administered at home. The following is from the London 4dtheneum 
of late date, and speaks for itself. 


It really passes patience to see the experiments which are serenity 
made on the temper of the public in reference to every great wor 
undertaken in the public’s name and at the public’s cost. The spirit 
of jobbery seems so strong in certain quarters that it fairly overbears 
the wholesome dread of that account which the jobbers must surely 
render to the wronged and irritated country. Scarcely a sum of mo- 
ney is voted by the people for any popular object that is not found 
ministering, in their prejudice, tosome party view or class interest. 
Here have we and others been labouring for some time past tosave the 
country atonce a large sum of money and an architectural offence by 
keeping the grand area in front of the British Museum henceforth un- 
inclosed even by an open railing—and now, it turns ont that not only 
have we been wasting argument on those with whom argument is not 
currency—but that the inclosure is to be effected along a certain por- 
tion of its extent on each side by a wall twelve feet in height. Thus 
no sooner have we recovered this fine space by the demolition of the 
gloomy old curtain which shut it in like a fortress, than the public are 
once more shut out by a new barricade of brick and mortar :—no sooner 
is the Museum completed in the people’s name and at the people’s cost, 
than it is proposed to withdraw it, to some extent, from the people’s 
view. Thousands upon thousands of the national money is spent on 
the architectural features of a public building,—that these may hide 
themselves modestly from the vulgar gaze behind a clay screen. If 
the reason given for this extraordinary act of reclusion were, a desire 
to conceal the two unmeaning stone blocks which flank the fagade of 
the Museum right and left and form unsightly excrescences on the 1 rn 
then the argument would be one of taste,—and the offence would re- 
solve itself merely into that fatality which attaches itself to all our 
great public edifices in modern times,—where to build up that we may 
pull down and to decorate that we may hide, isthe rule. But, that on 
an edifice and an institution, so vast in its scope and stature, so 1 

in its objects and so costly in itself, the petty convenience of a few offi- 
cials could possibly have a disfiguring influence, is a thing which we 
really believe could happen in no other civilized country under the sun. 
Think of walling up the work of a quarter of a century and the repre- 
sentative of asum which might buy asmall kingdom, iu order that some 
oficer of the establishment may not be looked in on at his dinner! As 








a mere fiction, the pathos of the thing would be irresistible,—bat we 
cannot afford to joke at such a cost.—We presume that if the abuse be 
perpetrated, we may look to Parliament for ordering down the wall 
again the moment it may assemble. 

Enp or THE Deap Watt at THE British Museum.—Those who 
alarm may be expected to reassure when the danger is over. In our 
paper of the 28th ult. we inserted four-and-twenty lines from a cor- 
respondent, directing attention to the fact that instead of continued 
iron palisades in front of the new British Museum, as originally in- 
tended, a high stone wall was to be erected at each end of the enclosure 
in Great Russell-street, extending some yards beyond the residences 
which are unluckily tacked on to the structure. Our contemporaries of 
the daily press reprinted and commented on the letter; our powerfal 
and ready ally, The Temes, in particular, brought its broadside to bear 
on the proposed change ; and the yesult, we are glad now to be able to 
state, is that the walls are given up, and that the original plan will be 
reverted to. We need scarcely say that we heartily congratulate the 
public and the trustees on the determination of this question. The 
wall would have been a great eyesore, especially at the Montague-street 
corner, and would have blocked up the place most gigas | and 
injuriously. The public, or rather their representatives, should take 
warning from this occurrence, and insist, with regard to public build- 
ings and works, in which their honour, convenience, and instruction are 
concerned, and for which they find the money, on knowing exactly 
what is going to be done before the works are commenced. Had this 
been done in the case of the Museum itself, that building, stately and 
noble as it will be when completed, would have been very different in 
character and arrangement—much more convenient and spacious, and 
much less costly,as compared with commodiousness and extent.—Builder 





A New Sort or Huntine Casvatry.—On Tuesday morning, Oc- 
tober 1, the Herefordshire hounds (Lord Gifford’s) met at Trebandy, at 
half-past six o’clock, for the purpose of cub-hunting. Directly they 
were thrown into cover, a leash of foxes were on foot. After 20 minutes’ 
run they settled to one fox, and raced him a pretty burst over @ coun- 
try to ground in an earth pit overhanging a brook, Lord Gifford and his 
first whip being the only two up atthe time. When his lordship jumped 
off his horse to look at the earth and cheer his hounds, in a moment he 
was assailed by some hundreds of hornets, which the hounds had dis- 
turbed from their nests in an old ash pollard, attracted by his red coat. 
He was quickly obliged to rush up the opposite bank Upon throwing 
down his cap, it was immediately covered with hundreds of hornets. 
His lordship in the meantime had called off his hounds and had desired 
the first whipper-in to gallop away with the horses for fear of their 
being stung, but not before he had got several bad stings in the back of 
his head, ulso his hands, and back of his neck. After mounting his 
horse again the pain became so intense that it caused him to faint away ; 
but after the stings were extracted, and by the kindness of the gentle- 
men and farmers who were out, he soon recovered, and was enabled to 
find another fox at Trebandy, and, after an hour's running, to kill him.— 
Hereford Times. 


A Grrarp CoLieGe tn ENGLAND.—The Manchester Examiner calls 
public attention to the report made some time ago by the trustees of 
the Owens College,—a document certainly most extraordinary when 
read in connexion with the founder's will. Like Mr. Girard, of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Owens left his property, a3 our readers well know, to 
found a seminary of learning open freely to all sects and persons. | In 
as express terms as the English language affords he declared that “ the 
students, professors, teachers, and other officers and persons connected 
with the said institution shall not be required to make any declaration 
as to, or submit to any test whatsoever of, their religious opinions, 
and nothing shall be introduced in the matter or mode of instruction 
in reference to any religious or theological subject which shall be 
reasonably offensive to the conscience of any student, or of his rela- 
tions, guardians, or friends.” Yet the parties executing this trust 
have reported their intention to have theology taught from the pro- 
fessional chairs. The logic by which they attempt to reconcile this de- 
termination with a sense of public duty is ofa kind to suggest the 
want of a college in their locality when they were boys. Lee | pretend 
to know better than the founder what his ideas were,—and they have 
adoubt whether it would be contrary to his written testament to make 
the attendance of students on the religious lectures compulsory! They 
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reason thus—in a series of syllogisms which we regard as unique. First, 
say they :—the testator was a charitable man,—religion is allied to 
charity ,—being char:table, he must therefore have been religious also, 
—and a religious man must of course wish to have theology taught in 
his college. Secondly :--He wished to found an English college —an 
English Vollege is an institution where science, literature, and theol- 
ogy are taught ther, —tkerefore he must have designed the teach- 
ing of theology. Thirdly :—The subject of religious tests is mentioned 
in the will,—the religious question occupied his mind in connexion with 
the foundation,—surely, then, he must have intended that religious 
lectures should be given. These notable syllogisms are held by the 
trustees and their supporters to be conclusive—even against the written 
and positive letter o the will. But then comes a further difficulty,—and 
the trustees find themselves fast in their own net. What system of the 1 
ogy is tobe taught? The professor cannot legally be subject to any test, 
nor is he responsible for his belief and opinions, Will the Church like to 
hear an Independent lecture on theology,—or the Wesleyan listen to the 
religious teaching of a Catholic professor? The trustees say, they do not 
intend to teach doctrinal religion :—in this they are less consecutive 
than in their logic. Christianity is alldoctrine. Whatever is not doctri- 
nal in the national faith and practice belongs to the doiaain of nature and 
morals. To exclude doctrine, therefore, is to exclude that which it is 
very evident they wish to intrude into the curriculum. We have no 
hope, however, that the body of trustees, composed as it is of men be- 
longing to different denominations, will ever agree among themselves 
as to the religion to be taught. A whole season of the college has been 
already lost to the students from this cause,—and we see no probable 
end of the dispute, unless the trustees shall think better of the course 
they are taking and resolve to discharge their functions according to 
the letter of the instrument under which they act.—-dtheneum. 





Tue Ancient MARiInER.—We find in the Tribune some interesting 
extracts of letters from Dr. Kane, Surgeon of the Grinnell Arctic Ex- 
ploring Expedition, received by the late arrivals. The following para- 
graphs are striking, nor, whilst copying this hearty compliment to 
our countryman; are we disposed to enter upon the reasons why the 
veteran Captain does not stand high in popular or Admiralty favour. 


‘* Here again a sail was report: d, (3 A. M. of the 24th) but this time 
ahead. It was a topsail schooner, close reefed with a scandalizcd 
mainsail, and a little rag of jib, fluttering along like a crippled bird, 
right before the gale. A launch of about twelve tons burden floated 
astern. 

We gained on her; and again came the hailing, and the interchange 
ofnews. These also were brethren in the cause, and the noble old 
Arctic Veteran, Sir John Ross, in his schooner, Tie Felix; I shall 
never forget the honest exultation with which he—the hailiag officer— 
sang out: ‘‘ You and I are ahead of all of them !” 

Such was indeed the fact. Commodore Austin had two vessels in 
Ponds Bay, news seeking, and two others on the North side of the en- 
trance to the sound, coast exploring Captain Sir John Ross, and 
Lieutenant Edward De Haven, were further abead than any of the 
searchers! 

My sympathies were strongly moved for this Sir John. He is a vic- 
tim to the criticism of arm chair theorists, but a man to whose indomit- 
able energy and singleness of purpose, the Future will do higher justice. 
He has been wounded in four engagements—twice desperately, and 
this is his fourth Polar Voyage. It was painful, houah it elevated 
the spirit, to see a man, past the three score and ten allotted to human 
life, pressing his way in such a cockleshell, so far from home, and 
through polar storms, to the rescue of & brother adventurer. * * * 
* * Do publish about our meeting here with old Sir John Ross ; and 
see if you can’t find wit enough to say something for him yourself, in 
the way of enthusiastie eulogy. You know he has been “ baited” at 
home, with Barrow to use him up with his theoretical science, and a 
close Admiralty clique to keep him in shadow. Bearing with him his 
scars of wounds and weather, at the age when men seek the quietude 
that reconciles to decay, he comes out on a private expedition to meet 
& junior, Captain Austin, in command of a beautifully appointed squad- 
rou. I think I see him over again—the old furrowed sailor, the very 
double of Buena Vista General Torrejon, standing by the tiller of his 
miserable little schooner, as she rolled staggering along under a heavy 
sea. We encountered him East of Admiralty Inlet, by a queer coinci- 
dence just opposite the point of his escape from an almost hopeless im- 
prisonment in the polar wilderness. What thoughts must have crowd- 
ed upon the old seadog! Felix Booth, Ais Grinnell, is dead.” 





Dissenrarion on Far anv Lean.—In a notice of Dr. Chambers’s 
work on corpulence, the witty editor of the Literary Gazette says :— 
** Mure’s ‘Greece’ may be more classical, but is not so generally in- 
teresting as Chambers’s fat; nor can the historical researches of Mit- 
ford, Arnold, and Grote put together, equal the applicability, ad ho- 
minem, of his chemical and physiological inquiries. The ignorant lean 
and the well-informed lusty are involved in the look out and the look 
in, the look forward and the look back. The emaciated may hope, 
the oleaginous despair ; but listen to our oracle, and the — may be 
realised, the despairings modified. From Cassius to Daniel Lambert, 
the question affects all mankind except the living skeleton, and he was 
an impostor. Different classes are affected in different ways; apothe- 
caries towards the thin, butchers towards the jolly; and similar pre- 
dispositions prevail between old maids and widowed matrons, postil- 
lions and draymen, cutlers and publicans, authors and publishers. It 
is possible that a fat old maid, a fat postillion, and a fat cutler may 
have been seen, but a fat author would be a J/usus nature. What, in- 
deed, could literature have in common with corpulence ? Dickens 
might create a fat boy, but fat Dickens is an impossibility in the 
works of creation. The leaning of all the greatest writers is in the 
opposite direction ; and the idea of a sixteen-stone Plato, Homer, Aris- 
totle, Socrates, Shakspere, Milton, Butler, Pope, Voltaire, Montes- 

uieu, Montaigne, Campbell, Moore, Bowles, Ha}lam, Byron, Southey, 

ordsworth, or Editor of Literary Gazette, is so preposterous, that 
nobody on earth ever entertained it. Dr. Johnson, to be sure, was a 
heavy weight, but it was not healthy—he was blown up by grief, like 
Falstaff, and so would any person be who compiled his ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Or to think of a fat critic! a fat cricket is just as imaginable; and all 
the powers of our Gull-ston-ian lecturer could not conjure up such a 
fantastic monster. Well may the first chapter begin with the head, 
* Literature of the subject scanty ; what else could be where there is 
such utter disconnection? Except in one Grose instance, a really fat 
antiquary was never known; and the principal cause of the disagree- 
ment and hostilities between the Archeological Association and Insti- 
tute, is believed to be that the leaders on both sides are mostly skinny 
person , of whom it would take two to make an ordinary stout gen- 
tleman. Hence bitterness, instead of good humour, and war to the 
knife against, instead of war with the knife (and fork) in unison and 
harmony together. We do not like to be personal, but neither the 
Marquis of Northampton nor Lord Londesborough would depress one 
seale with 160ib in the other. The late Bishop of Norwich was also 
far more intellectual than corporeal, and Albert Way, the Rev. J. 
Hunter, Lane, Thom, Wright, Halliwell, Roach Smith, Planche, Croker, 
Dr. Bell, and others, are little better then scarecrows. Messrs. Hey- 
wood and Pettigrew havea little more flesh upon their bones, but 
nothing to brag of in the way of leading to conciliation, whilst so large 
a majority of the lean kine are there to protract the dispute, and divide 
the world of archwology as Cesar divided all Gaul, into three halves, 
according to the Irish scholar’s translation of his Commentaries.” 





A Party or Seau Hunters tn Kerry.—From sundry things we 
heard, it would appear that characters occasionally visit this bay of 
Ballinskelligs as wild and strange as the sports they came to pursue. 
Indeed, some of the work to be done is such as is likely to be attempted 
only by persons having in them a little of the desperado. We give as 
we got a specimen from among the feats of three English and Scottish 
sportsmen stationed there last year, and headed, on this occasion at 
least, by an honourable and reverend. They pulled off 10 miles at 
night to a cave, frequented by seals, which they could enter only by 
stripping and swimming 60 yards, with their clubs (the only available 
weapon of destruction) held in their teeth. The passage through which 

had to swim was so narrow, that they had to proceed in single file, 

even then there was not room for the effective working of the hands. 
They were preceded by two guides (one of them was our informant), 
who swam with lighted torches on their heads, and when one of these 
went out there was found to be no mode of relighting it, save by its 
bearer turning himself in the water and then placing the torch on his 
head to that on the head of his companion. When the party had nearly 
reached the interior of the cave, the male seal was seen and heard com- 
ing outward along the narrow passage. ‘And what did you do?” we 
asked our informant. ‘Faith, as my friend and I thought the gintle- 
men would like to kill the baste themselves, and as a seal can snip a 
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piece out of & man’s leg as plisantly as you can take a bite out of that 
bread, we got up a bit on the rocks and let him pass.” The hon. and 
rev. had no objection to the encounter thus devolved upon him, and 
with his club succeeded in despatching the seal in his native element— 
the contest in the water and the dark being, as may be imagined, rather 
strange and interesting. On gaining the interior of the cave, they 
found the newly widowed mother and her family, and the guides asked 
the female’s life on the plea of her maternity. ‘No, no,” cried the 
hon. and rev. strengthening his vow with sundry expletives neither 
honourable nor reverend, ‘* after coming into this infernal place, if she 
were my own mother she must pay for it !”’—and he was as cruel as his 
word.— Correspondent of the Scotsman. 





Tue Batre or Guen Titt.—The arrival of the season at which 
travellers return southwards from their Highland rambles brings us 
some curious stories about the Duke of Atholl. We intimated a few 
weeks ago that his Grace, though condescending to grant occasional 
passports to travellers desirous of proceeding to Glen Tilt, seemed de- 
termined to dispute the proper application of the recent legal decision 
in the Court of Session, and we regret to say that we have since heard 
of one instance, at least, in which he has actually taken the law into 
his own hands, or, we should rather say, has attempted to administer 
club law on the subject. It appears, from facts which have come to 
our knowledge within the last day or two, that Glen Tilt, already fa- 
mous as the occasion of a most interesting and mapertnne law process, 
has recently acquired an additional renown from the circumstance of a 
fierce fisticuff battle having been fought in it between the Duke of 
Atholl himself and two young gentlemen from England, who had the 
hardihood to penetrate into these wilds, traversed by few without a 

ass. The full details of this singular and very discreditable affair 

ave not yet reached us, but the leading facts, which are as follows, 
may be confidently relied on:—It appears that a few weeks ago two 
young gentlemen, students of Cambridge University, feeling desirous 
of proceeding through Glen Tilt in order at once to obtain a view of the 
scenery and to shorten the way to their destination, had proceeded so 
far on their dangerous journey without molestation, when they were 
suddenly brought into the immediate neighbourhood of a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, whom they no doubt expected to pass with a becoming 
salute, and no more about it. How they managed to obtain admission 
to the glen at all we have not heard, but we at Jeast know that his 
Grace, who happened to be one of the party alluded to, no sooner es- 
pied the daring pedestrians than he approached, challenged them to 
stop, and at once ordered them to turn and go back, an order which 
was accompanied, we understand, by such menaces as the head of Clan 
Atholl and the rightfel lord of Glen Tilt might consider himself enti- 
tled touse. The intruders, as may easily be imagined by any one who 
has beea so stopped in the middle of his journey, were not disposed to 
yield an immediate compliance to this rather rough, but by no means 
uncharacteristic demand. A short altercation ensued—a very short 
one, we understand; for who would ever suppose that a Duké, the 
Duke of Atholl especially, would stoop to bandy words with two ramb- 
ling Cambridge students? The young gentlemen expressed their de- 
termination to proceed, under the impression that they had a perfect 
right to do so, while his Grace as determinedly insisted upon their re- 
turning; and, in order to show them how to do so, we suppose, pro- 
ceeded to collar one of them, and drag him backwards. Resistance 
was made, and the fight began. We are not aware on which side the 
greatest amount of science was shown; but the mill, if we may borrow 
a phrase from the ring, which has now been honoured by the practice 
of the Duke, must have been a pretty stiffone. Blows were exchanged 
freely. Think of a Duke making such an exchange with an obtrusive 
commoner ; and both parties seemed to have considered themselves vic- 
torious! His Grace of Atholl, at least, carried his colours from the 
field, for we are credibly informed that two at least of the tres prima- 
tive colores were brought out in his countenance. During their ‘ bat- 
tle sair and tough,” the Duke’s party were looking on, whether in won- 
der or admiration we are unable to say, but the result was that the two 
young gentlemen were committed to the care of the attendants, who, 
while his Grace withdrew to show his scars, perhaps to wash his face, 
very discreetly took them out of the way a little, and then, with much 
more good sense than their master, allowed them to proceed on their 
journey. Such are the bare facts of this singular affair, in which 
Scottish nobility certainly does not make a very creditable figure. 
Now, we should like to know, and this battle renders the inquiry very 
apposite, whether all travellers in future are expected to fight their 
way through Glen Tilt?—whether, in the event of passports not hav- 
ing been obtained, the Duke of Atholl proposes, like Major Galbraith, 
as the only alternative, that all pretty men should draw, or at least 





show fight? If such is to be really the case, there need not be so much 
apprehension about venturing through the forbidden glen in future. 
The decision is a much shorter one than can be obtained through a 
court of session process, and the honour of fighting a duke is given to 
the bargain—an honour which might even compensate, in fact, for be- 
ing eventually forced to turn back. But, seriously, what shall we 
think or say about this conduct on the part of a nobleman? Very lit- 
tle can be said, because the unhappy persistency which his Grace has 
shown in having his name made notorious in connexion with Glen Tilt 
has never before led him so far, and the bare facts of this disgraceful 
proceeding require no comment.— Scottish Press. 





Paris Gossip.—The Permanent Committee of 25, to whose tender 
mercies the Legislative Assembly entrusted the Constitution during the 
recess; this Permanent Committee, after growling and snapping at the 
President for many weeks past, have; at last, begun to bark and bite 
also. Perhaps, as Dandie Dinmont said of Ban and Buscar, ‘their 
bark may be waur than their bite,” but they have at last begun to 
show their teeth in right earnest. After the review, which took place 
in the plain of Sartory, last week, the President again endeavoured to 
get at the hearts of the soldiers through their stomachs, and cham- 

gne, cold fowls, and cigars were again distributed in bounteous pro- 

usion. The result was, however, scarcely worthy of the inspiration, 
nor worth the outlay. As the troops filed off after the review, some 
isolated cries of ‘* Vive Napoleon!” and ‘* Vive ’Empereur /” were 
heard, but they were few and far between. Thus the President has 
obtained but little additional popularity, and has a heavy bill to pay. 
In this respect there appears, however, to be some misunderstanding, 
for it has been discovered, that, by some cld arrangement, such as all 
red-tapists are familiar with, a great portion of this huge refreshment 
bil! is put down to the charge of the State, and Louis Napoleon becomes 
an Amphitryon upon easy terms, reminding us of the Irish magistrate 
immortalised by Swift— 
So great was his bounty. 
He erected a bridge—at the cust of the county. 

This open rupture between the President and the Permanent Com- 
mittee is a most serious atlair. The committee convoked an extraordi- 
nary meeting to consult upon the unconstitutional cries uttered during 
the review, and have drawn up a report condemnatory of the conduet 
of the officers who were in command on that occasion. They contented 
themselves with this severe rebuke, but there was a hot contest as to 
the propriety of convoking the Legislative Assembly. As it is, the 
committee have passed a vote of censure upon General Ghangarnier ; 
but the General is so notoriously disgusted, both with the review and 
refreshments, and took so little pains to conceal his disgust, that he 
mounted his horse, coram populo, as the first corkscrew showed its 
forked point, and immediately galloped away. 

The new pavement on the Boulevards has been tried, and, unlike the 
majority of new inventions, it has net been found wanting. This pave- 
ment has been found to be free from mud in rainy weather, and dust in 
dry weather, immunities which are highly prized in Paris. It consists 
of a mass of small stones, which are besmeared with cold bitumen and 
oil. The cruet stand seems to have been much in requisition with road- 
makers since the days of Hannibal ; he made his vg ! over the Alps by | 

uring vinegar on the rocks; but modern science, by adopting oil in ' 
Feu of vinegar, takes a less acid and more oleaginous method of 
smoothing our highways and improving upon the invention of that 
Colossus of roads, Mr. Macadam. The pastry-cooks of Paris have a 
particular cake called pavé rafraichissant. The Parisians are fond of 
making barricades of their pavement, but it is to be hoped that they 
will not convert it into a means of sustenance, like the pavé in the shop 
windows. 
Tue Larcest MercHant Suip 1n THE Worzp.—Messrs. N. L. 
and G. Griswold have just closed a contract with Wm. H. Webb, ship- 





to be built in the most approved style of the art, and in the stronges; 
manner. All the principal pieces are to be of live oak, and, what is a). 
together novel in the construction of American merchsntmen, a system 
of iron lattice work, or diagonal iron bracing, is to be introduced, wit) 
a view to secure the greatest practicable degree of strength. The mo. 
del, which we have examined, has been so designed that the vessel shal] 
combine with excellent sailing qualities a large capacity for freight.— 
Her water lines are quite hollow, and prow sharp. The stern js 
round, and gracefully proportioned. The builder is confident of pro. 
ducing a vessel of unequalled fleetness. She is to be finished in about 
six months, and willrun from New York to Canton, via California, anj 
thence home, completing the circuit of the globe with each trip. She 
will measure near twenty-six hundred tons —Journal of Commerce. 





A Happy Sxip.—It is rumoured that the Flag Ship will leave this 
port, for Bermuda and the West Indies, about the 20th inst. The We. 
éesley is a noble old ship, is in splendid order, and we should judge has 
a capitalcrew. With reference to the latter,—it will be a feather in 
the caps of the Officers of the Wellesley when she returns to England 
to be paid off, that during the two years and a half she has been in 
commission only one Blue Jacket has received corporal punishment. 
The punishment in this case was for theft, and, after his back had 
been scratched by the beatswain’s mate, he had to undergo the more 
severe penalty of being handed neck and crop out of the “ happy Ship.” 
—Vova Scotian, Oct. 16. 

Guano Supersepen.—The St. Vincent Royal Gazette mention. 
that a gentleman of that island has sent to England a quantity of poz- 
zolona, to have it tested as a cement, and that he was agreeably sur. 
prised to learn that the chemist who tested it had declared it to be the 
best manure that had yet been discovered, and that it was far prefera- 
ble to guano. ‘he gentleman in question was complimented on having 
a mine of wealth superior to gold. When it is considered (says the 
Gazette) that the island abounds in this valuable substance—the best 
cement, and, as it now appears, the best manure that is known—we 
cannot refrain from offering our public congratulations on the recent 
discovery, which must ere long bring great wealth into the islands, by 
supplying them with an article which must be much needed by the 
sugar-growers. Pozzolona from St. Vincent could of course be sup 
plied here much cheaper than guano, and might, in consequence of its 
cheapness, be extensively used. 








Muniricence.—We must not omit to put on record a munificent 
act of charity which wesee attributed toa lady by the organs of the 
daily press. Miss Howard, of York Place, has assigned over to trus- 
tees (the Earl of Fingall and Mr. Mackinnon) the amount of 45,000/., 
in money and land, for the purpose of erecting on her property at Pin- 
ner a crescent of twenty-one houses. The centre house is for the use 
of the trustees ; and the other twenty houses are for twenty widows, 
who are to occupy them free of rent and taxes,-—and to receive also 
50/. a year, or more if the fund will allow. The widows of naval men 
are to have the preference, then those of military men, and lastly the 
widows of clergymen. 


Tue Mountains oF THE Moon ar Last.—About two years ago 
the scientific world was surprised by the announcement that Drs. 
Krapf and Rebmann, who had been for some time zealously employed 
in connexion with the Church Missionary Society in spreading the 
doctrines of Christianity in Eastern and Central Africa, had, in the 
course of their missionary labours, discovered a mountain, or mountains, 
within one degree of the Equator, and about 200 miles distant from the 
sea, which were covered with perpetual snow, and which there was 
every reason to suppose were no other than Ptolemy’s ‘* Mountains of 
the Moon.” This announcement was received with considerable scep- 
ticism by some, though it was readily believed by others, and has oc- 
casioned considerable discussion at various times. In the course of the 
past summer, however, the arrival of Dr Krapf in England, and the 
consequent publication of his journals in the Church Missionary Intel- 
ligencer, seem to leave no doubt as to the existence of the mountains 
in question, which are probably those in which the White Nile takes 
its rise.— Times, 8th ult. 


More Batuoon Arrocities.—On Sunday (the 13th ult.,) an ascent, 
which exceeded in boldness anything that has hitherto been attempted, 
took place from the Hippodrome, in Paris. The Uranus, the balloon 
belonging to M. Poitevin, rose in the air, carrying, in addition to the 
aéronaut, three young women Mery re 2 to that establishment, who 
were suspended from the car. They had wings affixed to their shoul- 
ders, and appeared as if flying in the air. Their ascent was hailed with 
shouts by the immense concourse of porson sassembled ; but a feeling of 
terror seemed to predominate at seeing the women suspended a mid-air, 
without qarthing apparent to support them. After being about an 
hour in the air, the intrepid aéronaut alighted in safety on a plain near 
Villejuif. 











PUNCH’S LAS?. 

How ro Rise in France.—How to rise in France is to take your 
stand, early in life on an inkstand. Theshortest cut to the Chamber is 
through and editors’s room. To become aleader, you must have been 
in the habit of tossing off one every day, in some newspaper or other. 
The best plan of gaining a portfolio is to prove you are possessed of a 
pen; and, the portfolio once gained, it depends upon the power of your 
pen how long you can keep it. Every Frenchman, as soon as he has 
learnt to write, carries a portfolio in his head. 


Tue Srare or THE Serrentine River, Hype PArRK.—Quidnuncs 
used to inquire What’s in the Wind ? but the questiou that really waits 
for solution in these daysis, What’s in the Water? The Serpentine is a 
subject that now invites inquiry, but we are not at all disposed to go 
deeply into it. Itsbed isin such a dirty state, that a clean sheet of 
water is thrown away upon it, and when the public apply to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, the only answer returned is a wet 
blanket. It has been proposed to draw off public indignation from the 
Serpentine by drawing off the water altogether, but there is something 
at the bottom off allthis, which renders it unsafe to try the experiment. 


Arrer-Dinner Cuariry.—That peculiar kind of Charity, which 
excels in eating a dinner and giving a subscription after it, has been 
ably characterised by a waiter at the London Tavern as ‘‘The-Knife- 
and-Fork-out-Charity.”’ 


Tue Summrr oF uis Amsirion.—Louis Napoleon is busy practis- 
ing in climbing a Mat de Cocagne. ‘The hoop on the summit is fes- 
tooned with legs and shoulders of ham and large joints of cold veal, 
and embellished with a beautiful garland of bottles of Champagne. The 
whole is surmounted with a glittering prize of the Imperial Diadem. 
Louis Napoleon practises several hours a day in climbing this greasy 
pole, which is stationed for his especial study in one of the inner — 
of the Elysée, but he begins to find “how hard it is to climb,” an 
that be makes but little way with all his violent attempts at progress. 
He still clings to the slippery hope, however, of being able, by the time 
the next Election for President comes on, to get to the top of the Pole* 


STRANGE, BUT TRUE.—We have been told—for really our ignorance 
of Debrett’s Peerage almost amounts to an insult to the House of 
Lords—that the English title of the Duke of Atholl is “ Lord Strange. 
That is, to say the least, very strange ; but, at all events, no ohe can 
call the liberal-minded Duke—considering the habit he has of blocking 
up public thoroughfares, and closing everything—" Lord Passing 
Strange.” 


ALARMING BALLoon Accipent.—(From our own Paris Corres- 
pondent.)—It will be recollected by our readers, that a fortnight ag) 
M. Poitevin made a balloon ascent in Paris ona live ostrich. We shoul 
not repeat this stupid incident, only it was connected with an gpa 
ing accident, which proves more than anything else the danger an 

ning. ’ ‘ ; 
"Tesla - ae the ascent, a Madame Epinard, the wife of one of 
the principal bankers of Paris, was seen coming out of the Prince de 
Vépaule, one of the first establishments for bonnets and cachemires. 
She had on her head and shoulders, at that very moment, a handsome 
new bonnet, and a magnificent new cachemire, which she had been pur- 
chasing for 50,000 francs, the fruits of a happy speculation made by 
her husband on the Bourse, and presented by him to his dear wife as 
irth-day offering. ; 

. Whe bed not proceeded five steps towards the milk-white columns MH 
the Madeleine, when she felt a heavy blow on the back of her head, 
which completely took away her senses, and sent her bonnet flying ~ 
der the wheels of a passing citadine. The blow was so strong, that the 





builder, for the construction of an immense clipper ship, two hundred 
and thirty feet in length, with forty-two feet breadth of beam and twen- 
ty-five and a half feet depth of hold. She will be twenty-five feet longer 
than any merchant vessel sailing from the port of New York, (the ship | 
Washington, the largest, being two hundred and five feet in length,) and } 
considerably the largest vessel of her class ever built. Very few of 
our largest packets measure over one hundred and eighty feet. She is! 








‘ had only sufficient time to run into a pastrycook’s, and sit down 
ee ehal, betave she fainted. When she was sufliciently sagen . 
look at herself in the glass, she was so disfigured that she onl ” 
have been recognised by her bitterest enemy. Her new — ue 
completely spoiled ; her dress was ruined beyond the friendly re _ 
tion of either cleaner or dyer; her parasol was & melancholy ruin, 
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d necessary to sacrifice her gloves, for which at least | Dauntless, on Monday, he called Lieutenant Rooke up, and, after shaking hands ESIDENT GOVERNESS—An ENGLISH d in Taltion, destrous 
whilst it was foun y her g and congratulating him on his being the sole surviving officer of the unfortunate R of forming an emeut in a Genilomad’s Family “te ~~ Peet branches 


thirty-two sous must have been given, as it was utterly impossible to 
bathe her hands as long as she had them on. Surgical assistance was 
sent for, and the suffering lady removed at last, sfter several hours of 
hysterical fits, pronounced perfectly genuine by all who witnessed 
them, to her splendid hotel in the Chaussée d’Antin. 

Public surmise.is at a loss to conjecture the origin of this terrible 
accident. It was supposed, at first, that some malicious hand had been 
at work—but, no such thing! It was the result of the most capricious 
chance. The police immediately proceeded to the spot, and soon col- 
lected evidence which justified them in instantly apprehending Mon- 
sieur Poitevin and his ostrich. This difficult feat was accomplished the 
following day—when the intrepid aeronaut and his daring bird had to 

a most uncomfortable night in prison, some fifteen leagues from 
aris Thecriminals were locked up in separate cells, so that they might 
not be able to communicate together. 

They have since been examined, and the origin of the accident has 
been fully explained. Atthe time that the lady received the blow on 
the back of her head, M. Poitevin was passing over that very portion 
of the Boulevards. He looked down, and noticed a large white sub- 
stance, not unlike an immense ball, falling to the earth. It fell on a 
lady’s bonnet, but he could notice nuthing further, for the balloon shot 
into the air immediately afterwards with such wonderful rapidity, that 
it required all his attention to atttend to it. 

This story agrees with the version ofthe police. They examined the 
ground, and picked up innumerable little pieces of broken shell, with 
which the pavement wasstrewed. These were produced in Coart, and 
they left no doubt upon the judge’s mind that the acedident had been 
caused by An Ostrich’s Egg! It was a mercy that this modern instance 
of ostracism had not resulted in death ! 

M. Poitevin was condemned in a new bonnet, cachemire, and para- 
sol, of an equal value to those so pitiably destroyed, and in 10,000 francs 
for damages done to the lady’s nerves. His ostrich was likewise bound 
over to keep the peace for two years. This will puta stop for the 
present to any more Campagnes @ Autruche. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 101, sy G. B. 
BLACK, 




















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 100. 


Black, White. 
1. QtoR6 Qto QB (best 
2. Qtks RP ch K keg nana 
3. P tus P dble ch K to Kt 
4. Rto QR8 checkmate, 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—G. B. [ Washington. }—We give insertion to your first Problem— 
wre isan errorin No.2. Mr. Stanley's Chess Ai gazine wil be issued in panna s mary “ 

Tue Staunton CuressmMeN.—By the arrival of the steamship Asia, we have been put in 
Possession of a svt of Chessmen after the design of Mr. Staunton, the eminent Chess author, 
fo whose politeness in fact, the writer [C. H. S.] is indebted for the present. The men are 
of club size, manufactured of box-wood and ebon+; each piece being loaded, and having 
green baize affixed to the boitom. For perspicuity,and elegant simplicity the Staunton Chess- 
nen are by all odds the best and most effective implements we have ever handled. 








fe New York Amateurs meet nightly at the Atheneum Chess and Reading Rooms; 
‘rangers visiting the city are invited to look in. 


Appotutments. 


The Hon. Edwerd Bligh, brother of the Earl of Darnley, unpaid attache to the 
British embassy at Hanover.—Charles Mann, Esq., Crown Solicitor in South 


Australia, 
Arup. 


War Orrice, Oct. 15.—4th Lt Drags—Lt J W Wallington to be Capt,v 
Grant; Cor H A Sparke to be Lt, v Wallingtux. 14th: A E Mansel to be Cor, v 
Gordon, 15th: T f Maude to be Cor, v Howell. 1st (or Grenadier) Ft Gds; A 
Mitchell to be Ens and Lt, v Rowley. 30th Ft: G. F La Touche to be Ens, vice 
Luxmoore. 31st: G@ KF Herbert to be Ens, v Barry. 47th: Maj J Gordon to be 
Lt-Col, v P Dundas; CaptJ Sutton to be Maj, v Gordon; Lt J Sinnottto be Cant, 
’ Sutton; J S Gaynor to be Ens,v Ellison 48th: Qtmr. E M‘Mullin to be 
Paymaster, v Pennington ; Lt and Adj J Anderson to be Quartermstr, v M‘Mullin. 
‘lst W Agg to be Ens, v Robbins. 62d: A T Gervis to be Ens, v Coote. 59th: 








M8 Morgan to be Ens, v Burns. 65th: TW Stillto be Ens. 69th; Staff Assist 


Surg A B Cleland, M D, to be Surg,v JB Thompson, MD. 74th; J Edmond 
‘toune tobe Ens, v Pretyman. 79th; C F Browne to be Ens, v Harrison. 93d; 
4 G Sprot to be Ens, vy Macdonald. 

UnattracHep—Lt G Hilliard to be Capt. 

A. =a ten Starr—Assist-Surg J R M Lewis, M D, to be Staff Assist-Surg, v 
nd. 

THE HonG-Kone CoMMAND.—The command of the troops in this colony is said 
be going begging. The general officers have declined the appointment, and 
others have been applied to on the subject. 

STAFF IN InD1A.—Captain Stapylton, of the 13th Light Infantry, has been ap- 
pointed one of the aides-de-camp to General Sir William Gomm, and has pro- 
ceeded by the overland rout to Calcutta. 
momar ComMAND-1IN-CHIEF.—Some time since we stated, that, in all proba- 

rik Major-General Sir John Grey, K.C.B., would be appointed to the command 

Of the troops stationed in the Bombay Presidency, and we now have great plea- 
mn in confirming the report. This gallant officer will receive the local rank of 

leutenant-General 
an Vacancy ON THE Fuct Pay Retinep List, caused by the death of 

e late Lieut. Col. J. Cross, K.H., will be given to Lieut. Col. P. Dundas, now 
commanding the 47th Regiment, in which corps he has served uninterruptedly 
a . years. Col. Dundas's removal to the full-pay retired list promotes Major 

rc on to the Lieut. Colonelcy, an officer of upwards of 30 years’ service, and 
who —— twice wounded on service with the 47th in Ava, Lieut. and Adj. Sinnott, 
= officer of well-known zeal aud ability, succeeds to the company, and Ens. Pil- 

n to the Lieutenancy. 

b A heap IN THE Anmy.—The Earl of Cardigan has become a convert to 
os ition o foggin in his regiment. Upon the march of the Lith Hussars from 
a ston to Norwich one of the troopers was observed to be intoxicated. His lord. 
thee, edad ieee the fact, ordered the man to walk in front of the 4 till 
pa be . eilr new quarters, while another soldier was desired to lead his 

mr + “ong Atthe end of the march Lord Cardigan reprimanded the delin- 
ane anc : en ordered him to be locked up till the next morning for being drunk, 
= unishment had the most beneficial effect upon them for the remainder of the 
re q apne instance of a similar kind occurred last week. Lieut. Sykes, of 
py th, lost two £10 notes, which were traced to the possession of Joseph Saville 
je see wey in the regiment, who was tried by a court-martial, and sentenced to six 

Onths imprisoninent in the military gaol, Fort Clarence, Chatham.—U. S. Gaz- 


ette 2th ult. 
Navy. 


AprointMENTS—Comm. Edward Tatham, to the Geyser stesm-sloop, com- 
missioned at Woolwich for service at the Brazils; also Lieuts. J. H. Crang, and 
Herbert Campion; Master, John Dillon ; Surgeon, C. P. Blake, M.D.; and Purser, 
J. Pa Phillips-—To the Jmaum, Surgeon, A Ware: 

OMOTIONS.—Commander Ashley Key, to be Captain; Lieuts. W. A. Fel- 
lowes and F. E. Forbes, to be Commanders. — — 

‘There are no other naval movements to be noticed this week ; and the following tri- 

The Avenger, it will be 


fling item is the only one worth copying under this head. 
ae was totally lost on some rocks in the Meditarranean, between Malta 
4 Algeria. This incident appears in the Portsmouth correspondence of a Lon- 

oupaper. “When Sir Bladen Capel, the commander-in chief, inspected the 


Avenger, he presented him with a walking-stick which belonged to the brother of 
that gallant Admiral, Sir George Rooke, to whom England is indebted for Gibral- 
tar, the key of the Mediterranean, besides many other not less considerable ser- 
vices. The stick is a Malacca cane, with a horn handle, having a whistie in it, en- 
cireled by a silver ring, with this inscription on it— Edward Rooke. 1681.” 
Lieut. Rooke is a descendant of John, third Earl of Lennox, from whom the Sove- 
reign who now occupies the Throne is herself descended.” 


Obituary. 


THe QUEEN or THE Bevetans.—Among the many misfortunes 
which have fallen upon the Princes of the blood Royal of France, the 
frequent visitation of death amongst them is particularly remarkable; 
coming, as it has often done, in shapes the most terrible, or at periods 
the most premature. From the time when Louis XIV., in the midst of 
his power, had to mournfully acknowledge the mortality of his great- 
ness in the almost daily demise of some of his numerous children 
and descendants, from that time till the present, when a posthumous 
Prince alone survives to represent the line, the elder branch of the 
house of Bourbon has scarcely ever been long out of mourning. In lat- 
ter years, indeed, the Bourbons of France owe their all but utter ex- 
termination to the axe of the revolution and the dagger of the assassin. 
The junior branch of this unfortunate race has been scarcely less se- 
verely tried by fate. Since the same revolutionary axe struck down 
the fifth Duke of Orleans, death after death has suddenly and often pre- 
maturely happened amongts his progeny. A superb tomb stands in 
Westminster Abbey, to tell of the early demise, in exile, of the Duke of 
Montpensier, brother of the late Louis Philippe, whose own remains 
might have been not improperly laid by the side of his princely relative, 
in that beautiful cepaebre 

The world had scarcely begun to admire that exquisite creation in 
marble of Joan la Pucelle d’Orleans, when its author, a Princess of 
Orleans, passed away from a youthful and gifted existence, full of hap- 
piness and virtue. This Princess, the Duchess Mary of Wirtemburg, 
died in 1839. In 1842, her brother, Ferdinand, Duke of Orleans, the 
hope of the French nation, perished by a violent death in his thirty- 
third year. ‘heir aunt, the Princess Adelaide, succeeded them in 
death in 1847 ; and though she departed in the fullness of years, her 
demise happened most inopportunely, and seemed to be a prelude to 
the much misery which was about tofall upon her family and her coun- 
try. Then came the sad Revolution of 1848, when, as it is every day 
more clearly brought to light, the King and the people mistook each 
other. Neaily within two more years, Louis Philippe himself—that 
child of so many varied fortunes—died just as the darkest clouds had 
lowered on his house. Singularly enough, he expired in a residence 
which had been lent him by the husband of that daughter who was so 
soon to follow him to the world of shadows. Thus, through a long fu- 
nereal catalogue, do we arrive at the subject of this memoir. 

Louisa Maria Theresa Charlotte Isabella, eldest daughter of Louis 
Philippe, King of the French, by his consort, Maria Amelia, daughter 
of Ferdinand [., King of the Two Sicilies, was born at Palermo, the 
8rd April, 1812. Her sister, the Princees Mary, the accomplished 
sculptor, was her junior by just one year. They grew up together in 
the closest affection, which was only severed by death. The care of 
their education was entrusted to Madame de Malet, who, under the 
superintendence of their admirable mother, provided, for the different 
branches of their instruction, the most distinguished professors of the 
time. They both derived the utmost profit from these advantages. The 
talent of the Princess is stamped with lasting fame. The worth of the 
Princess Louisa, though not so dazzling, was no less solid. In her the 
worldly wisdom of her father and the Christian perfections of her mo- 
ther appeared to combine. She was the favourite child of Louis Phi- 
lippe, and he often listened to, and acknowledged the benefit of her 
counsels. In J832 the Princess Louisa became, at the Chateau of Com- 
peigne, on the 9th of August, the bride of Leopold, King of the Belgians, 
the sovereign of the people’s choice, and of their never-varying appro- 
val. The continued and sterling popularity of this Monarch, is, no 
doubt, owing, not only to his upright public conduct, but also to those 
private virtues in the practice of which his consort and he passed so 
many happy years. The recent disturbances in Europe afforded obvi- 
ous proof of this ; for, amid the shock of insurrections and revolutions, 
there were two regal seats against which treason dared not breathe. 
The thrones of the Queen of England and the Queen of Belgium were 
baged upon that popular affection which results invariably from the 
contemplation of domestic virtue, and which is the most powerful of all 
protection. Queen Victoria and Queen Louisa were dear and intimate 
friends ; they were frequently together, and, when absent from each 
other, corresponded. It is said that Queen Victoria wrote in French, 
that she might have the opportunity of addressing her friend with the 
“tu? and ‘* toi,” and other graceful familiarities of that language. 
They were both in some measure sharers in the inheritance of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, and both have done much to lighten the deep grief and 
regrets occasioned by that Princess’ untimely death. After a union of 
eighteen years, so beneficial to her Consort and his people, the Queen 
of the Belgians, still young, and the doating mother of a youthful 
family, has with calm fortitude and resignation received the awful sum- 
mons to lay down her earthly crown; and has departed amid many 
princely tears, and the no less heartfelt sorrow of a people by whom 
she was loved so Well. Queen Louisa leaves three surviving children, 
Leopold Louis Philippe, Prince Royal, Duke of Brabant and heir ap- 
parent of the Belgian throne, born the 9th April 1835; Philippe Eu- 
gene George, Count of Flanders, born the 24th March, 1837; and a 
Princess, Charlotte, born the 7th June, 1840. 

The Queen of the Belgians died of phthisis, at Ostend, on the 11th inst. 
On the night of the 9th her Majesty had a few hours of rest; but at 
six o’clock next morning a crisis ensued, in consequence of which her 
Majesty fell into a state of general and fatal prostration. After ashort 
time, however, she rallied, and regained sufficient strength tu converse 
with her Confessor. Although exhausted to the last degree, she re- 
tained possession of all heremental faculties, and at two o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 10th she received the Communion and the Extreme 
Unction. She met her fate with heroic resignation ; and, though a 
prey to the most excruciating pain, her strength of mind prevailed so 
far that she could console her deeply-afflicted husband. She had pre- 
viously taken farewell of all the members of her family, and, just be- 
fore expiring, she affectionately kissed the hand of her Royal Consort 
which grasped her own until life was no more.—London Vews, 19th ult. 


Mr. THomas Amyot.—This gentleman, whose death was recorded in last 
week’s Albion, was, says acotemporary, a well-known English antiquary,—long a 
constant and valuable contributor to the Archwologia,—the private secretary of 
Mr. Windham,—the editor of Windham’s speeches,—and fur many years trea- 
surer to the Society of Antiquaries of London. Mr. Amyot wasalso a Director of 
the Camden Society. A ready kindness of manner, a promptness and willingness 
to assist whenever his assistance was asked in a litterary matter, made him a fa 
vourite with all classes of literary men. He was a native of Norwich; and ob- 
tained the friendship and patronage of Windham while he was actively engaged 
in canvassing in favour of an opponent to that gentleman for the representation of 
Norwich in the House of Commons. A Life of Windham was one of Mr. Amyot’s 
long promised and long looked for contributions to the biographies of English states- 
men; but no such work has yet been published—and there is too great reason to 
believe that very little, ifindeed any portion of it, was ever completed for publica- 
tion. The journals of Mr. Windham were in the possession ot Mr. Amyot; and 
if we may judge of the whole by the account of Johnson’s conversation an last ill- 
ness printed by Mr. Croker in his edition of Boswell, we may safely assert that 
whenever they may be published they will be a work of real value inillustration of 
political events and private character,—a model in respect of fullness and yet suc- 
cinctness which future journalists may copy with advantage. Whatever Windham 
preserved of Johnson’s conversation well merited preservation, Mr. Amyot’s most 
valuable literary work is his refutatiun of Mr. Tytler’s gee that Richard the 
Second was alive and in Scotland in the reign of Henry the Fourth. 


Lately, Charles Rottman, the distinguished Bavarian artist, painter to King 
Ludwig, and sent by him to Italy and to Greece for the sake of — the 
scenery and monuments of those countries. His pictures of the =~ e of Juno 
Lucina, Girgenti, the theatre of Taormina, &c., says a contemporary, have never 
been excelled,—and the king had characterized them by illustrative poems The 
Grecian monuments which Bienen sketched in the years 1835 and 1836 are des- 
tined for the new Pinakotheka; and the Battle-Field of Marathon is spoken of, 
says the same authority, aaa wonderful composition. The frescoes of Herr Rott- 
man adorn the ceiling of the upper story of the king’s palace at Munich-—M. Fer- 
dinand Laloue, a dramatic author of some reputation in Paris.—On the Sth ult, 
at Cheltenham, Capt. Carpenter, R.N., K.H.—Major-General Wingrove, formeri 
commandant of the Woolwich division of the Roya) Marines, sincerely regret 
by all who knew him.—Comm Horatio James, R.N., of Rhayader, Radnorshire, 
aged 61.—-At Lanesborough-lodge, Belturbet, Ireland, the Right Hon, the Count- 
ess of Lanesborough, deeply lamented by her sorrowing friends and relatives, and 
by the surrounding poor, in whose behalf her exertions were indefatigable.—At 
Antigua, on board H.M.S. Alarm, Mr. H. H. Conquer, Purser of that ship.—G. B. 
Maule, of Lincoln’s-inn, Esq., barrister at-law. He was among the passengers in 
the mail diligence from Barcelona to Valencia which was preci pitated rom a 
mountain pass near Oropesa into the sea, wien all perished.—At lapham, afier 
a few days’ illness, Captain ©, Parke Deacon, R.N., aged 66.—At Sidmouth, Me 





jor-General Slessor, aged 73.—By a fall from his horse, Lt. N, 8. Sulivan, RN, 
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RENCH fECTURES.REV. MR. ASTIE will deliver his Fourth and Fifth Lec. 


tures on Wednesday, 6th, aod Friday, 8th November, at H fy 
Sub ects—Pascal’s lales, and his newly-discovered Disease a iho 
Passions of Love 3 com between Racine and Shakspeare = 
Tickets to be had at G. P. Putnam’s, 155 Broadway. Price fur whole Series, $4; for one 


ture, 50 cents. nov2—It 





oR LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP 
on Sualay, io Reomie S12 0c hah ere eae ae 
’ ciock, M.. M 

No berth secured until paid for. - » from her berth at the fout of Caual street. 
Ail letters must pass through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalied Jati for eleg or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
The Steamer PACIFIC, will succeed the Baltic, and sail the 7th December. 


WALL STREET CHEAP CASH STORE! 
NO. 114. 


OODS received from the Auctions daily, and are offered to Town ‘country 
G in any quantities at a small advance, whieh is often gout one alt the nn oo 
Country Merchants would do well to call'every time they are in the city—they will always 
find a very great difference in prices to the € month houses, ’ 


DRUGS, DYE-STUFFS, and GROCERIES, In fact. somet kind 
business, PURE WINES and BRANDIES forssioin Boge ne © suit every kind o 


GEO. SCRIVEN & CO. 
Brokers and General Dealers. 


SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED WORKS. 
Speedily to be Published by 
GEORGE P PUTNAM—NEW YORK. 


BERANGER ILLUSTRATED—Two hundred of his Lyrical Poems. Translated b 
W. Young. With a series of beautiful engravings on steel. 1 vol. oul 
tion without the plates, in lémo. . . vol. tvo.—Aleo « cheap 


THE MEMORIAL—An Tlustrated Souvenir. 
Mrs. Usgood. With splendid illustrations, 


_RURAL HOURS—By a Lady. 
Birds and Flowers, tvo 


THE PICTURESQUE SOUVENIR-—Letters ofa T f ~ C. 
a series of highly finished engravings on steel, vo. astareathe: sony anevada 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM—Illustrated by nearly three hundred 
wood, By Harvey, 8vo., with Memoir by Dr. Cneover, |now = Nh a on o 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK—Illustrated b 6 
with additional embellishments. [Also nearly ready.] 7 


THE WORLD'S PROGRES3—A Diction of dates, or a Record of Remark: 
Occurrences ; Political, Literary, and Scientific, in the annals of all nations. By G. P. 
nam. One vol. 8vo. 


JAMAICA IN 1850. by J. Bigelow, Esq. 
HISTORY OF PROPELLERS and steam Navigation. By R. Mac Farlane. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FINE ARTS, with an Introduction, by D. Hun. 
tington, Esq. 


THE PATHFINDER. By J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq. 











oct 3—1m 





Contributed by the friends 
1 vol. vo, deal of Ge tate 


Illustrated with twenty finely colored drawings of 


able 
Put 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. W‘liams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of arran 
n London and Paris, for a complete assortment of requisite materials for the Ards, the 
Amateur, and the Pupil, in ail departments of the Arts. 

Their Stock already in store and coming to band by late arrivals, comprising a choice from 
the best makers in each department. selected in person specially, with the advice of the first 
Artists in each of those cities and bought on the most favourable terms, is confidently recom- 
mended both in point of quality and price. 

From their collection of Studies may be chosen the latest and superior works of Calame 
Hubert, Julien, Harding, Stanley, Bright, Ferogio, Coignet, Champin, Andrews, and others 
Burnet, Fielding, Cawse, Barret, Miller, and others of the Authors on Art. From their mate 
rials a very superior article of 


Canvass, both English and French, 

«il Colors, in tubes, 

Powder “ 

Conte Crayons—black, white, and coloured 
—warranted genuine, 

Coloured Pastel Crayons, with the paper 
and canvass, 

Wood and China Palettes, 

Hog Hair, Fitch, Sable, Camels’ Hair, and 
other Brushes, 

Millboards, 

Painting Oils and Varnishes, 

Modelling 'Tools, 

Turnbull's & Reynolds’ London and Bristol 


Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 


ties, 

Cake and Moist colours, 

“ oe « in boxes fitted for 

painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 
scapes, 

Moist Colours in tubes, 

Zooctog Pages, 

Sketching Blocks and Books for Oil and 
Water Colours, 

Mathematical Instruments, 

Bronze Powders. 

Table and other ‘Easels, 

Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 





Boards and Paver, Folios, and Easels 
betas wey English and fine French Draw- | Juveniie Colours and totonr Boxes. 
ng Papers, 








Their present facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 
Art Manufactures, da by the European market. 
ce The usual consideration afforded 'Teachersand Institutions. oct 12—3m 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber” 
muda and St. Thomas on the 6th November, She has excellent accommodations for 
passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda....e.cs.cecessececcccecee $95 
Do do St. Thomas...... eocccccccccccccces 70 


There is a regular Mail communication from $8. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Vera Cruz, Havana, Venezuela, &. 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 
Oct 26 E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 
COMMISSION AND GENERAL AGENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


RFrerences.—Anthony Bercy, Esq, H B.M. Consul, New York; William Jessop & 
Sons, New York; William Mure, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, New Orleans ; James Aiken & Son, 
Liverpool. oct 2—6m 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BEST PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND. 


XECUTED by Crehen, after Root’s admirable Daguerreotype taken at the special re- 
quest of Madile. Lind. 
Size of the Print, 24 by S6 inches. Price ofeach copy plain $2, coloured in exquisite style, 
$4. All orders to be addressed to 
GOUPIL & CO. 


oct 19—6t Print Publishers, 289 Brosdway. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
THs INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 

plied with Foreigu and American periodicals and newspapers. 
eee and Subacribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 

ooms. 

The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. 

Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 


N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


BY BAKER & SCRIBNER. 

MRS. GEORGE'S QUEENS OF SPAIN—Second volume of the The Queens of spain— 
Containing the Keign of Isabel the Catholic, 12mo. with portrait. 

“ It contains the fairest estimate of the character and actions of Isabella the Catholic that 
has ever been presented.”—Boston Times. 

THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT—Being an account of the origin and practice of 
Monkery i mong heathen Nations, its passage into the Church, and some wonderful stories 
of the Fathers, concerning the Primitive Monks and Hermits, by Rev. Dr. Henry Rutfner, 
2 vols, 12mo, a 

“ A most curious and instructive work, full of research and philosophic as well as theo 
logical interest.”—Home Journal. 

INDIA.AND THE HINDOOS—India and the Hindoos—Being a popular view of the 
Gcapenin and History, Goverement, SE A ae Literature and Religious Obser- 
vations of that Ancient Country. by Rev. F. De W. Ward, late Missionary to India, 1 vol, 
I2mo, with map and numerous illustrations. ie me. 

“ A well written and interesting account of that ancient People—one of the most reliable 
and readabije that has yet appeared.”—Home Journal. 

NEW WORK BY N. P. WILLIS—LIFE, HERE AND THERE, or Sketches of So- 
ciety and Adventure at Far Apart ‘Times and Places. By N. P. Wiulis,1 vol, 12mo. second 
edition. 

si are rich in lively, das' and audacious sketches of character, drawn with the 
veris' tude of real life." —N. ¥. Albi 

REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS—By C. W. Masel} vol, 12mo. 

“The work is well written and willbe read with interest.”"—Literaay Gazette. 

GRAHAM, OR YOUTH AND MANHOOD, #2 Historical Romance—By the author of 


Talbot and Vernon, | vol, 12mo, 
“Tt is an excellent work, teaching many and sublime moral lessons, and interwoven with 


a deep and th: illing interest from beginning to end.”—Albany Spectator, 
THE HUGUENOTS IN FLORIDA, or the Lily and Totem—By W. Gilmore Simms 


1 vol, 12mo. 
MRS. ELLETS DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION, } vol, 12mo, 


MEDICAL DELUSIONS—-By Dr. W. Hooker, author of Physician and Patient, 1 vol 
12mo. 








AST— . H. G. O. Dwight, I vol. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—By Rev. H 

Cheap edition of the complete Works of Rev. J. M. Mason, D.D., I vol, I2mo, with 
t. BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street. 
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504900 COPHES!! 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


A peer sze to the Cralle of American Liverty. By Benson J. Lossiag [with Fiftsen 
Llastrations. 
Fate Dage snd other Popular Superstitions. 
Battle with Life [ Posy | 
Solel ead nseanes of une Roland. By Rev. John S. C. Abbott | with a Portrait.j 
Chem) ons. 
Descent into the Crater vfa Volcano. By Rev. H. T. Cheever, 
Tne Bvery-Day Young Lady. 
History and Anecd »:es of Bank Note Forzeries. 
The Oldest [nhabitant of the Piace de Ureve. 
ofa Kite. From Cuambers’s E:linvurgh Journal. 
The State ot the World before Adam's Time. 
The Mania fur Tulips in Holland. = 
The Salt Mines of Europe. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lyiton | Four Chapters. } 
The Every-Day Married Lady. 
Anecdote of a Singer. 
When the Summer Comes. - 
Villainy Outwiued, From the Rec vlections of a Police Officer. 
shee aan vom ag oy Werte. 
vw to Kill Clever Children. ra Mayuew. 
Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of fortune, By Ca:. Lever, Author of “ Charies O' Malley,” 
&e. [Continued. | ¢ 
ahr-Wolf; or, the Lovers of Hundersdorf, 
e Ghost Story. 
Skocchocot Life iby a Radical—A jography of Alton Locke, Tailor and Post. 
the Painter Barry. 
The Iron Ring. A Tale of German Robbers and German Students. 
The Countess—A ‘Tale of the French Revolution. By Percy B. St 
A ee [etna Tale of Te 
Ss s 


rror 
‘ay iik. From Household Words, 
Poetry. 
Bind Stet oF ime and Punishment. 


q 

Fortunes of the Gardener’s Daughter. 

The fore pom a From Household Words. 
The Light ome. From Susepde Noguies. 

| So wos Waaling off tae Cape of Good Hope. 


ia. 
Doom of =e Slaver—An Euglish Story of the African Blockade . 
nda f the Lnsane. 
Monthly Record of Current Events—Domestic and Foreign—Political, Literary, Scientific, 


Literary Notices—Bvoks of the Month. : 
The Fashions for November | with three Engravings.] 

The November number, now issued, closes the First Volume of the New MontTHLY MaGa- 
ZINE. During the six months which have elapsed since the work was first announced, its 
regularissues Mave sivadily gone upto Fifty Thousand Copies ; and with that number, which 
the y believe to be unapproached by any similar work ever published, within the same time, 
the Publishers enter upou the Second Volume, which will commence with the number for 
December. , 

The leading object of the Magazine is to present to the Public, in handsomer style, and at 
acheaper rate, greatera amount of reading matter, combining entertainment with in- 
struction, than any other periodical in the world. Its selections, which will be made with 
the care from the entire range of the current periodical literature of the time, will 
combine the utmost possible variety with the — amvunt of attractiveness and utility. 
Special regurd willalways be given to that department of letters, to which some of the 
greatest living writers have given thelr attention, which aims to bring important moral prin- 
ciples to the knowledge and practica! life of the great masses of the people, by clotnin 
them in an attractive garb. All useful information,in every department of knowledge, cal- 
culated at once tointerest and imp: ove the mind, and to aid in the conduct vi duily life, will 
be carefully selected, 80 pr ted as to alford entertainment while it conveys instruc- 
tion Still greater care will be bestowedupon every department of the work ; and, if it does not 
attain, within the coming year, a regular circulation twice as great asit now enjoys, it shall 
be from no lack of effort on the part of its conductors, to make it deserve so large a degree of 
public favour. 

Each namber of the Magazine will cootain lift pages octavo, in double columns. The 
volumes of a single year, therefure, will present nearly twothousaud pages of the choicest 
of the Miscellaneous citerature of the age. Acarefully prepared Fashivn Plate, and other 
Pictorial illustrations, will empemonay each number. oma 

Terms—Three Doliars a year, or T'weuty-tive Centsa Number. The work may be ob- 
tained of Booksellers and Periodical Agents, and of the Publishers. 

Liberal arrangements will be made with the Trade and with Agents for extra efforts in 
circulating. the Work, and Specimen Numbers will be supplicd gratuitously for Can- 
vassers. 

The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subscribers when payment is made to them in 
advance. Clubs supplied upon liberal terms. 


Persons desiring the Work early will please to furnish their names and address to the 
Agents. This will be an accommodation to all parties. 


nov2 HARPER AND BROTHERS, New York. 
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MES. BAILEY respectfully announces that she continues to receive Pupils in Vocal 
Music—a course of instruction is adopted which ensures facility in the execution of the 





= pv med ~ 4 a" tw former pupils. Terms moderate. 194 Fourth panty De ba 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 
apl 6 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 

B. E. Monreomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 
' Jan 19—ly 


AUTHORIZED EDITION OF JENNY LIND'S MUSIC. 


The subscribers tfully call the attention of the public to the subjoined letters from M. 
Benedict and S r Belletti. The subscribers have claimed to be the authorized agents for 
the publishing of the Jenny Lind Music, ‘The subjoined letters satisfactorily prove the foun- 
dation of their claim. 


S. C. JOLLLE, 300 Broadway. 
FIRTH, PUND, & CO., 1 Franklin Square. 
To Samu. C. Joie, Esq. London, August, 1850, 
Dear Sir—We herewith assign to you the full and exclusive right to all the music sung by 
Malle. Jenny Li 3 ica; also all the music composed or sung by us during our so- 
rn in the Uni! tates, 
-” [Signea} JULES BENEDICT 
GIOVANNI BELLETTI. 
To Sam_. C. Joie, Esq. New York, Sept. 6, 1250. 
Sir—I certify with pleasure that your edition of the Jenny Lind Music, in which you have 





the name of Firth, P & Co., is the only authorized edition published, and fur- 
ther, that each song is duly revised by me before publication. 
{Signed} JULES BENEDICT. 


septl4—2m 


BNGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


T° barn’ and _.0 hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot just re- 
ceived by DELLUC & CU., Pharmaceutical Chemists bei Broadway. 250 4th Avenue, 
20th and No, 2 Park Row, New York. Also. Perfumed Oil 

ion of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oil in use. - For sale by the 


FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 

DELLUC & CO have constantly on hand a large variety of the best Dietetics for infants. 
Also, the following new ones—Biscotine, a French preparation, made from baked Wheat, 
Semolina of Rice, Kacahout des Arabes, made from Cocoa deprived of its oil, English Pow 
dered Biscuits, ke, &c. 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 

FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
For Blanc-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lce Creams, &c. 

DELLUC & CO. have just pre a fresh supply of their well-known Concentrated 

woring Extracts, such as Van Bitter-Almond, Raspberry, Strawberry, Pine Apple 
patent penn Nectarine, Peach, Lemon, Chocolate, Coffee, Rose, &c. For sale whole 
sale and . at 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, corner 20th street, and 2 Park Row. 
sept 14 





cor. ’ 
for every ion or 
barrel. 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
B&SLe’s HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
EMBELLISHING THE HAIR. 


The following Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians 
will show te ena ix ich t hed bg he colsaae nnd cena beiagiems onle of mary 


The preparation invented by you for the bain has A pall 
ased in my family, and they give it the decided pretereuce over all other compositions of the 
ig ies ve See aa onal So sata in 
patented compounds. = "s 7 WINSLOW LEWIS. 
Riper cs atin m eheeeicast 


saline ue AMOLE,-A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 
This deli ar totally different and far superior to an invented for shav 
tng. The vase of it is derived from the Amole, or ‘soap plant” of California, an article used 
the natives of that for washing; and thus, the use of ce Wael w the 
eetergent rties have most nourishin, 
effects on tbe skin,—it soothes and allays irritation, and has a ne, thick, lather, 
the face. Itisa decided with incomparable soap. 


luxury to be shaved 
Reem ere Stee’ r 


calculated fe < 
\ftke ee SNS CS SR | Feng ead 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


oo ON, 
Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the dering delicate 
and . Itis equally efficacious in Ap af mediy og ty be 


», of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 


All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
waperior to an yet invented ; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 


by my Agents, 
w mn BOGLE, Prorrieto 


To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
and Canadas. march 2—ly 


Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for , every yy bg eed and 
‘obourg 


Rochester, Saturday Morning, 
10 o° ly, and will touch at Port Hope and intermediate Ports, 


» will Give Rutene for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
every Mo Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o'clock. 
Royal Mall Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 8, 1850. may25—Smos 














CHARLES LOWTHER, 


th Ww 
= sic creatorettg end oe Wotlaren tows 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF PINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTINGS arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘Germania” 
The hier work of Art of the high of the obove bas received many rein 
ex! omedt, reee 
and remains open atthe two roome over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets,from 10 o’clock A.M. tll 10 o'clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents ; Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 121-2 cts. 














LANIBR HOUSE. 
Ez SCHUY CANAL ha been so much the late Freshet, MACO 
beh yD tors Cal dow tie ous So reigned has male ar BY LANIE yo 
means ive 
Rrra co senr consumers wiih Peach Orchard or White ‘Ash, of sizes suited to tie ee 


NEW YORE ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
sopti4—t 





Hyesex & SMITH cal) attention to their large 
Ghat Gulisn ‘on conscuahin teak 


LOOKING GLASS WARBROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
and assortment of 
the ane rs of the pA me 
for this year in every variety of taste, a4 
jan 5— 





STATE OF NEW YORK, Secarerary’s Orr & 4pbapy, Anges 15, 1359.—To the 


Sheriff of the City and County of New York :—Si:—Notice is hereby given that at the 
General Electiora to be held in State on the T sesday ——r.. first Monday of 
November next, the following officers are to be e] «ted, to wit: A Governor in e 


Hanuiilton Fish; a Lieutenant-Governor in place of G surge W. Patterson; a Canal 
sionerin place of Jacob Hinds; an Inspector of Stat : I’risons in place of David D. Spencer 


a Clerk of the Court of Appeals in piace of Charlies > Benton; a Representative in the 
Congress of the United for the 3d, 4th, 5th. and 6.h districts, in place of J. Phillips 
Phenix, Walter U aderhill, B and James Brooks. County Officers to be elect- 


ed for said County—Sixteen Members iy Assembly ; a District Attorney in place of John 
McKeon. All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. And 
alsoa City Judge, io pur of chapter 205, Laws of 1850. he electors throughout the 
State are also to vote for or against the Re of the act entitled “ An act Establishing 
Free Schoois throughout the oy kee arch 2%, 1849, and an act entitled “ An act to 
Seri} oes entitled an act Es hing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed 
i, . 
Yours, Respectfully, 





CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, August 20, 1830. 
Lhereby certify that the above is a correct ongy of the notice of the General Election to be 
held on Tuesday eucceed ing the first Monday of November next, received this day from the 
Hon. Christopher Morgan, secretary of State. 
THOMAS CARNLEY 


Shen iff of the City and County of New York. 
N. B. All the public newspapers within this County will piease publish this notice once 
in each week until the election, and send in their bills for cavertising the same as soon. as 
the election is over, bo that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for 
payment, ___ ag 24 


EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


‘EMBER of the al College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecartes Hal! . 
M don, attends at his tics as neal, and may be consulted in furare during the following 





AMLErNOON...esccerecererereccrercerssreceseesSrenctllleseeed 
Evening ..... 00" Coccccccce coccccccccoccoscceBoocctlllcees 8 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 
HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six vi 
J * Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. a, Came 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrament, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in etyleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments iu Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest walities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can recei per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece ci p 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn fromaneminent d very disti: 
guished member of the Medic: Profession of this city the following testimonial of it» 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its eflicacy. 
TEsSTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
“1 have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“ It has long been a des’ m with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
genees bat eo peoult combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
er Aperien’ 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
goer Agnes to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it wiil prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
the public, give it a cleim to general notice which its inirinsic merits fully sup- 
[Signed] — é' DEXTER, M. D. 
0. . 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 


Warren street, N. ¥. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 262 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broad . 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, gavannah Sickles & 
> 40 \ st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 

une 


- 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








96 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YorR. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
E-wpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie-—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OgPHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 








MEW YORE. 
John S. Palmer, | Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay, Bache McEvers, 
Samuel S. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
William Van Hook Robert J. Dillon, 

Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
Joln McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcliv Dr. 5. H. McCullon. 

BOSTON. 
Socege M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
pores Dae: Ee. ae | “. 
rank exter, ! rattan . M. Consu 
; William Elliott. / . 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agept 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wail street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any euch arise] or otherwise. 
ot os days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 


to travel, loans, settlement, 
Medi one o’clock. P. M,, at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 


edical Examiners attend daily, at 
of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 5 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


4 yy COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any re to safety admit of. 

An exact statement of its receipts and 
forwarded to all who may be in 








iture is annually published by the Company and 


Ofno other Life Assurance Company canit be said that it investsall its Funds in C 
and that it does not co ently contribute to the immense sum of money which is year! 
sent out of the Province oy British or Foreign Companies for = which [and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the veighbouring States can fairly offer 
mpetiti 


co! jon. 
To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the tof 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly Teprecemtative of 
the value of such ta as they may have made, and it further e to purchase 
ies for an le consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
Policy holders thus 
A peculiar feature 


aseu 
of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
Policies. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits. Without participation of Profits 
Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly Annual 
Premium.! Premium P:emium. Premium. 
8. {2@ed 8. 
619 1 | ll 





Age. Hf. Yearly | Quarter} 

remium. henten, 

2s d. 
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Tables of Rates, fi of proposal, and all other information may be obtained 
dlnenigne pro; an y be ot at the Head 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Goscetery . 

apl 20 


38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th Apri’, 1850! 





goeds. 








AGIB. 000 crcccccseres 


Ts 4 Hy a apy forme oy be mate Green SHIPS between 
ew verpool, direct between Bosto rpool, calling at Halt 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. : o - 
Captains. 
AGIA. 0020s ceeseeeeceeeee+O. B. BE. Judkins | Hibernin............eeseeee00.W. J. C. Lang 
Africa... oecccocse -A. Ryrie | Niagara..........cccceceseseseccseesd. Stone 
America oscccccoee NN, Shannon | Canad@...cccccscccccessecs -+»Wm. Harrison 
NGM oan0cctrgheadetansunate 40a . G. Lott | Cambria............. os cococegeneeetip BED 
Shepp weneloceny clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard side—red og 
po! . 
From 


Europa..ccccreccsecscseeeee NOW YOrk.cesceseee WEGNCSUAY..eese000. Oct, 234. 
America..... erececesores 


see MOBtON... 0008 « vee- WOdNOSdBY..6. «++++-Oct, 30th. 
comeeese NOW YOrRccees oes Welmeeley....:..... Nov. 6th. 
ov. 


Canada....++-eeececeeeseren BOSTON oss teeeeeseess WOGMCSURY... sseee. 13th. 
ATTICA ccceseececcceees soee New York .......6.. Wedm seececeees NOV. 20th, 
Po Re +++++BOStOn.o... ..ceeee Wednesday.......... Nov, 27th. 
N ererecaseceees coveee NOW YOR ...04.000+ WOGNOSAAY seoeeeses- DOC. 4th, 





Passage in hrat cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool. +8190 
doin, md do do do GO. scores seeeeveee DO 
Proigh s will ba Gitieged Ge epecis beyond for personal expenses. 
reiglt i! on 8) an amount for 
An experiencéd surgeon on > 
AU Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, Jn. 
Broad 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 


rough bills of lading are given {n Havre to New York. 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above steamers from 
be materially vodnend. : a ad - Liverpool will 





moderate 


july 20 
Parties 


No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board a 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


HE powerful new screw Steamshi 
over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, | former! 
mauder, sails regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW, ever 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to a 
take place on Saturday, the 2d of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 


CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons register, 160° tons 
of the Great We ] Com. 
alternate month, The 
asgow,is appointed to 
Cabin sage, |steward’s fee included,| ninety dollars. 

s d cabin p ) “ 6 | fifty-Ave dollars. 





v “o™s 


rates, 


Carries a Sureeon, The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusually 
large, commodious, and well ventilated. 


For freightor passage, apply to 


J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 
at a distance are requested to communicate with the Agent, before believing re- 


ports as to the berths being all engaged. 





Theee shi 

has Leen taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure stren 

and their accommodations for poweaee are unequ for or consort. 
Price o: passage from New Y to Liverpool, $130. 

State Rooms $325 From Liverpool to New York, £35- 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jews 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading and the val 
thereof therein - 
After the first of Apri 
will be materially r 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. .....ccccccccscceceecs eoccece seeececeseces- Capt. West 
PACIFIC. cocscccccccssccscccccsovcccccscccccscccsscesessCapt, Nye, 
ARCTIC .ccececesseeces © Covcccccccccccccseeescccoccces Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC.. ...cecccscceees eoccces seecccerecccccssseeesees apt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC eeercccereeeroscccese see secceceesceee Capt. Grafton 
t se 
having been built by contract expressly for Governmen peencorery ha 


clusive use of extra size 
ship. 











From New York. From Liverpool. 
Saturday...... October.......12th, 1850 Wednesday. ..October......30th, 1698 
Saturday..... October ...0...26th, 1850 Wednesday ..Nove aber...20th, 1850 
Saturday.....- November.....16th, 13° 8 day......D ber... 1850 
Saturday......November..... 30th, 1850 veeee December... .2ist, 1250 
Saturday ..... see» 14th, 1350 seoee- January oes. 4th, 1851 
Saturday .... soos 20th, 1850 sooes January. ... » 1851 
Wednesday. seocesss Sth, 1851 seeee February..... 1st, 1851 
Wednesday...January........22d, 1851 esoee.February....15th, 1851 
Wednesday...February....... 5th, 1851 eevee» March........18t, 1351 
Wednesday...February......19th, 1851 Saturday......March......15th, 1891 
Wednesday...March..... eees Sth, 1851 Saturday......March....+.29tb, 1851 
For freight or passage, apply to 


£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 

F: G. ROBERTS & CO. 15 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Monimartre, Paria 

are signed therefor, ue 
1 next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 

juced. oct 5 















perience. 


tuality in 


Agents 


Agents 


These shi 
convenience, and they are furnished with pd 


Cambridge, and New York, 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKEBTS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lineso Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, ilth, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 














Ships. Captains. Fram New York. From Liverpool. 

West Point. ..W. H. Allen,....July U...Nov. 11,..Mar. 1)]Aug.26,,Dec. 26 Apr. 21 
- Yeaton.... ooo lb, see -+-J0/Sept 1..Jan 1..May 6 
Eldridge i Hoc coll 

° Marshall 

Constellation.. Luce... l 

Yorkshire..... -. Bryer. 

Siddons. --Cobb outs 26.006 26. ooto cookk 

Columbia -Furber......+0..Sept, 1....Jan. 1 ...May ! 

Waterloo F. P. Allen. ...00.0+ errr) | ETS || pegsecdBoocsces 

New York.......+++.. CcOpper.....+ ceccses MBvoccceocoNBcceccce 16| Nov 1..Mar 1. July} 

Sheridan ........+++.-COPMmish....+++es0+- 00 cBBcccccscccDcccescc cD] oocee Ll ccccckleccccce ll 

Montezuma.........-. Lowber..... coee Oct, 1..... Feb. 1...Junei}..... 16. ..000 16. + 0000021 

Joln R. Skiddy....... Shipley........ wore oocnsibesesooss Bl co cocekddeccee Wises WreeeeeBd 

Oxford..... coe cocsee GOOdMANBON . oe 0. ee WG. eee ee IG. c ee eeee 16| Dec 1..Apr 11..Augl 

Garrick......++-++ OS FS hE HE UL. coveLLovccvel 

Cambridge ...........Peabody.. «+++... Nov l....Mar 1. ..July1]..... 16. . 0000016. wees 


are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 
Price of to Liverpool.... «$100 
bad ne Siew OPK cessscevcccceceesdad 
for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R, Skiddy 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 





Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Cheriton, and Garric 


POFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 





tion. 


y 18 


“ae of packets will hereafter be composed of the following 
c 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th an 


ill 
parcels or packages, sent by them, unless rege PGRISWOL 70 South etree 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 2TH OF EVERY MONT 
ships, which will suc 
o_o from New 


each other in the order in which they are named, sailing 
28th, and Portsmouth 








on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Salling from 

New York. London. 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8 Sept 8, Jan. 8{June 23, Oct, 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, Lord, “"A¢  “~ 2, “ July 13, Nov. 13, March 18 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8 Oct, 8, Feb. 3} “ 25, “ 28, 28 

toria, Johaston, | “ 24, “ 2%, ‘+ 24/Aug 13, Dec. 13, April 18 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marchs} * 28, “ 28, 28 
Merg. Evans, Pratt, 5, * .. Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April ft} “ 8 “ 28, 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “og 624, 2tlOct. 13, Feb. 13, June 18 

These ships are al) of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex rienced na 

tors. Great care will en thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are oO} the best di fe 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and A ne Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for letters, 


of Lading are signed thoreet, Ap 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 





lat of 


PACKBTS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 


each month, as follows :— New York. 


2 Ist January...-sesseees ( 16th Fek 
Febsmneos, master. ef cate tt 
Semmes eo 

arch. ’ 
‘Comme gn Rey 
RISE TELL now i te 





st . ls 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 


d of p ger 
gy price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscribers will be orwarded 





and commanded by men of experience in the 


free from any charge but those actually 
: NCKEN, Agents, 
HINCG Ft 


BOYD & 
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